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THE ORAL TRADITION, THE WRITTEN 
WORD, AND THE SCREEN IMAGE 


DAVID RIESMAN 


This text is drawn from an address delivered 
in connection with the dedication of the Olive 
Kettering Library, Antioch College Founders Day; 
it is based on a series of studies being carried on 
oy the Center for the Study of Leisure, Univer 
sy of Chicago. 


The sway of black print on white paper may be 
said to mark the epoch of the rise and increasing 
influence of the middle class—the class of clerks 
and bookkeepers, merchants and engineers, in- 
struction-givers and instruction-readers, the class 
of the time-attentive, the future-oriented, the mo- 
bile. Reading and education were the highroads 
this class made use of to rise in the world and 
to move about in it during the great colonization 
periods. Even the novel, denounced as frivolous 
and sensuous by the Puritans, had an important 
function in the changing society. I think not so 
much of its use as a device for reform and civic 
adult education, as in Oliver Twist or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, as of its less obvious use as a device by 
which people might prepare themselves for novel 
contacts and novel life-situations, a form of what 
psychologists term “‘anticipatory socialization’ — 
that is, a preparation in imagination for playing 
roles that might emerge in one’s later career. In 
fact, the very conception of life implicit in the 
notion of a career is facilitated by the dramatic 
structure of the novel, especially in Bz/dungsro- 
man, with its protagonist, its interest in motive, 
its demand on the reader that he project himself 
into the experiences portrayed. In a society de- 
pending on oral tradition, individuals have life- 
cycles—they live through childhood; they are ini- 
tiated; they become adult; they grow old; they die 
—but they do not have careers in our abstract 
see of the term. The novel of the 19th century, 
as its critics contended, doubtless disoriented many 
chambermaids and a few duchesses, but on many 
more occasions it helped prepare individuals for 
their careers in a disorienting world of rapid in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, where, indeed, 
fictional moves and actual ones were not so unlike, 
and life and art could almost imitate each other. 


The rise of the newer media of communication 
has coincided with a certain loss of power by the 
older, print-oriented middle classes. Yellow jour- 
nalism, coming on top of universal suffrage, did 
begin to shake that hegemony. Indeed, the very 
term yellow journalism is significant as marking a 
change from the monotone of black on white (just 
as the fact that only 10% of the cars turned out 
this year are black and all the rest are technicolor 
says a good deal about our loss of Puritan inhibi- 
tions!) . The comic book, also, is part of this same 
revolution. If one travels on trains and sees, as 
one can do any day, Pullmans full of enlisted men 
reading nothing but comic books and an occasional 
picture magazine, one realizes how much the 
meaning of “reading” has changed from Crom- 
well’s New Model Army with its Bibles and tracts. 
And of course the movies and broadcasting, while 
not displacing the book, do shake its monopoly 
and with it the monopoly of the middle class. 


But the consequences of these shifts in the focus 
of attention and in the emotional impact of the 
media differ very much depending on whether one 
speaks of a country where print has long been in- 
stitutionalized or of a country which had previ- 
ously been largely illiterate. In the former, the 
shifts of power tend to be subtle and unclimactic. 
Thus, it is not a major revolution in America that 
TV has made pre-adolescent children even more 
hep than they were before, more apt to be one-up 
on their parents even about politics, more ready 
psychologically to empathize with other condi- 
tions of man than their own. But in the less in- 
dustrially advanced countries the shift can be ex- 
plosive. A study of foreign radio listeners in seven 
Middle East countries is illuminating on this 
score, for it enables us to watch, as it were in 
“close-up,” some of the processes Innis has traced 
historically. Daniel Lerner has drawn on this ma- 
terial for a recent article in Harper’s, in which the 
struggle of old and new is dramatized in the loss 
of power by a Turkish village chief once a paved 
road makes the metropolis available. In many vil- 
lages such people as the grocer who has a radio, 
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or the young bus driver who has seen movies in 
the capital and can bring news of the great world, 
are displacing the village elders in positions of 
leadership. To rise in such a way, these upstarts 
do not need to acquire the stern discipline of the 
print-oriented person; rather, they need the same 
equipment American children have who go about 
in Davy Crockett suits—a willingness, often quite 
passive and unstrenuous, to let fancy roam at the 
dictates of the mass media. The political parties 
of the Middle East are now beginning to make use 
of this willingness, and as we all know programs 
can be fanatically pursued which promise to supply 
Cadillacs and cinemas to peasants who are told 
they can have these things without working, just 
as Americans do, if only they will vote and believe. 
Thus, in the illiterate and preliterate masses there 
tends to be created a new kind of literacy, an often 
terrifying emotional and political fluency, with all 
the emancipations of print and hardly any of its 
restrictions and disciplines. 

An analogous point about the spread of ideas 
is made by Bertrand Russell in his History of 
Western Philosophy: 


. . . @ philosophy, developed in a politically and economi- 
cally advanced country, which is, in its birthplace, little 
more than a clarification and systematization of prevalent 
opinion, may become elsewhere a source of revolutionary 
ardour and, ultimately, of actual revolution. It is mainly 
through theorists that the maxims regulating the policy of 
advanced countries become known to less advanced coun- 
tries. In the advanced countries, practice inspires theory; 
in the others theory inspires practice. 


In Russell’s sense, a movie image of life in Holly- 
wood or New York, for all its documentary detail, 
is a “theory,” and a radical one, when it appears 
on the screens of Nigeria or Indonesia or Lebanon. 

The movies, of course, are a boundary-annihi- 
lating form, easily transmissible past linguistic and 
cultural barriers (as well as barriers of literacy). 
They may also be, as Arnold Hauser suggests in 
The Social History of Art, a democtatizing form 
because of their mobility, the absence of traditional 
stage conventions and proprieties. Art historians 
have recently noted that when Renaissance paint- 
ers shifted the Virgin Mary from front face to 
profile it marked a decline of Catholic religiosity 
and a less devout approach to the Trinity. The 
camera can be even more impudent, and can put 
aesthetic laws to use in all kinds of ways, leading 
the audience, as Hauser says, to the events, rather 
than leading and presenting the events to them, 
with the voyeuristic intimacy which we can see in 
such a film as Hitchcock’s Rear Window, A 
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movie can tell its story as though we are telling it 
to ourselves, or as though we are actually dream- 
ing it; it can force us to identify with its chosen 
moods and people. The camera, by moving around, 
subtly invites us to embrace one character and ex- 
clude another—to look up and feel awe of a noble 
man or fear of a villain; to look down and feel 
contempt or pity. A sidelong glance of the camera 
alerts us for trouble—a right-to-left pan, reversing 
the right-handedness Hermann Weill discusses in 
his book on symmetry, invests people and places 
with a spooky feeling. I need not labor the cata- 
logue of the director's powers, aided as they are 
by the near-hypnotic effect of the concentrated 
brightness of the screen, while other sights and 
sounds (save in our college-town theatres!) are at 
a low ebb. The movie is the novel in motion; it 
is potentially the least rationalistic, the most sub- 
jectivized medium. And like the broadcast, the 
rally, or the fireside councii of the tribal chief, it 
demands attention now, this minute, in this time 
and at that place; unlike a book, it cannot wait for 
your mood, or your activity. 

Where the movies and the book are both in cir- 
culation, the written word and the screen image 
compete in making our sensibility mobile and 
emphatic, though for many of us even now the 
movies have pretty well replaced the novel as the 
powerful medium for anticipatory socialization. 
Conceivably, when every man has his own movie 
camera and home projector, and his own movie 
library as we now have our record collections, he 
will become more critical and less vulnerable— 
this being the usual effect of do-it-yourself. More- 
over, membership in film societies can help put 
moviegoers in the director's place, can help them 
be more critical of rather than so easily manipu- 
lated by him. 

But all this betokens a society like ours in which 
radio and film are cumulative media for the better 
educated strata-—a society in which a certain un- 
easy balance of power exists among the media, a 
society in which the librarians, guided by such 
men as Paul Bixler, have been vigilant of freedom 
while the movie magnates have generally failed to 
fight down their fears of the Legion of Decency 
and the other censoring groups who ultimately 
force sadism on the films in exchange for forbid- 
den sex. In the Middle East, where the movies 
and radio arrive ahead of the book, there is no 
such balance—though I suppose. Turkey comes 
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paradoxically closest where Kemal Ataturk de- 
tached the young from even the literate old by 
imposing the Roman script: here the print-oriented 
are not simply the students of the Koran but are 
up-to-date and Westernized. 

It is a truism that the revolutions which go on 
within countries, as the result of the uneven spread 
of new techniques and ideologies to the different 
strata, also go on among countries; and we are 
accustomed to the term “‘have-not nations’ as to 
the have-not classes. In microcosm we can watch 
the dispossession of the elders of Middle Eastern 
villages who lack access to news and images of 
alternative ways of life, and of consumer abund- 
ance; likewise, some of the very countries whose 
industrial and cultural development coincided 
with the Age of Print are now under pressure from 
those countries whose development begins in the 
age of the screen image. Print, to be sure, still has 
prestige all over the world. The Western and 
Westernized statesmen now old enough to have 
power have mostly been nurtured on it, or at worst 
rebelled defensively against it. The model fol- 
lowed by the underdeveloped countries is, of 
course, profoundly influenced by the past triumphs 
of print, a process which makes it unlikely that 
they skip the stage of print entirely. Thus, when 
it comes to describing what a country would look 
like where the oral tradition has been fragmented 
not under the impact of print but of broadcasting 
and the movies, we are still largely (despite strik- 
ing developments in India) in the realm of science 
fiction rather than history. 

Let me now go back to the beginning and re- 
capitulate, from a slightly different perspective, 
the sequence I have here presented in impression- 
istic and overgeneral outline. First of all, we can 
see that a preliterate society dependent on the 
fluid, fugitive nature of the spoken word, may 
have certain resemblances, in the way its emotions 
are organized, to a post-literate society which 
might have moved away from print, or be skipping 
it, like these peasant communities of the Middle 
East just mentioned. In both, the encapsulating 
and isolating possibilities of print are absent; in 
both, symbols are given weight by their setting, 
by the local affective color so to speak, rather than 
by their logicality. But the social structure, of 
course, is very different indeed. The society based 
on oral tradition, with its dependence on the mem- 
ory of the elders, links people together in small 


tribal groups and in their families. These people 
may be nomadic, but they are not socially and psy- 
chologically mobile in the modern sense; they are 
led by folk tales and songs to identify with the 
tribe as it has been and wili be, or possibly with a 
legendary golden: age, but they are not incited to 
imagine themselves outside its comforts and co- 
herence. Sizable kingdoms, as in Africa, have been 
built on the spoken word, particularly where there 
are specialists in it, but empires large in space and 
durable in time require transportable information 
and some form of permanent record (of which 
proverbs may be one kind of early approximation) . 
Moreover, the oral communication of a preliterate 
society tends to freeze the given social structure, 
though occasionally prophets can overlap the cel- 
lular walls of the tribe and bring about new struc- 
tures. In contrast, a postliterate society would 
seem almost inevitably fluid, its people on the 
move, its structure unstable. 

In other words, oral communication keeps peo- 
ple together, binds people to each other, while 
print in our day loosens these bonds, creates space 
around people, even isolates them in some ways. 
People who would simply have been deviants in a 
preliterate tribe, misunderstanding and misunder- 
stood, can through books establish a wider identity 
—can understand and even undermine the ene- 
mies of home and hearth and herd. While the 
geographic migrations of preliterate peoples have 
something in common with the incomprehending 
movement of flocks of deer, the readers of the age 
of discovery were prepared mentally for some of 
the experiences of their geographic mobility—they 
had at any rate left home in imagination even if 
they had not roamed as far or among as strange 
people as they were actually to meet. The bookish 
education of these inner-directed men helped har- 
den them for voyages: they wanted to convert the 
heathen, civilize them, trade with them—if anyone 
changed in the encounter, it would be the heathen, 
while they, as they moved about the globe or up 
the social ladder, remained very much the same 
men. The epitome of this was the Englishman in 
the tropics who, all alone, dressed for dinner with 
home guard ceremonial, toasted the Queen, and, 
six months late, read with a proper sense of out- 
rage the leader in the London Times. His ties with 
the world of print helped steady him in his course 
far from home and alone. 

Today, the successors of these men are often 
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other-directed; they are men molded as much by 
the mass media outside their formal education as 
by their schooling; men who are more public re- 
lations minded than ambitious; men softened for 
encounters rather than hardened for voyages; if 
they move about the globe it is-often to win the 
love of the natives or to try to understand their 
mores, rather than to exploit them for gain or the 
glory of God. Meanwhile, as we have seen, the 
natives (as they used to be called) are themselves 
in many cases on the move, and the sharp differ- 
ences between societies dependent on the oral tra- 
dition and those dependent on print are tending 
to be less important with the coming of radio and 
film. Often the decisive difference is among the 
peasants themselves within a country now moving 
out of the stage of oral tradition—differences be- 
tween those who listen to the radio and go to 
movies and those who shut these things out as the 
voice of the Devil or as simply irrelevant for them. 
In the Far Eastern Quarterly [ November, 1955}, 
Milton Singer describes the fabulous complexity 
of such differences in a South Indian province, 
where all levels of mediation exist between the 
peasant and the parochial and the Indian and the 
global. In the Middle East studies it was found 
that those peasants who listened to Radio Moscow 
or the BBC or the VOA already had, or perhaps 
acquired, a different sensibility from those who 
did not. The former were prepared in the imag- 
ination for more voyages than they were likely 
ever to make. For instance, when these peasants 
were asked in this study what they would do if 
they were to become President of Turkey, for ex- 
ample, or where they would like to live if they 
could not live in their native villages, they could 
answer the questions; they had a stock of opin- 
ions, public opinions, on such matters. But the 
tradition-directed peasants who were not radio lis- 
teners or movie-goers could not answer the ques- 
tions; to the question about becoming President 
they might say: “. . . How can you ask such a 
thing? How can president of Turkey . . . 
master of the whole world!” The very thought 
appeared sacrilegious. Nor could such people 
imagine living anywhere else, and when pressed 
some said they would die if forced to leave their 
village. 

Daniel Lerner and I have traced (in an article 
for Explorations) the phenomenon we term “‘psy- 
chic mobility,” the fluidity of identification which 


precedes actual physical movement, but which cre. 
ates a potential for such movement. In some Leb- 
anese villages, the young bus driver who visits the 
city or the young storekeeper who has a radio have 
become the opinion leaders, helping the villages 
make contact with an orbit in which their elders 
and chiefs, once looked up to as unquestioned 
founts of wisdom, now appear small and paro- 
chial. Peasants in the same village with the same 
occupation and the same income—that is, people 
not distinguishable by the usual demographic in- 
dices—are found to differ in their psychic mobil- 
ity as marked by the degrees and forms of their 
attention to the mass media. Of course, it may 
turn out that these newly and unevenly stirred 
masses are all dressed up in imagination with no 
place to go. 

Despite a certain amount of indirect evidence 
concerning the new village elite of people who are 
there first with the most news of the great world 
outside, these investigations (soon to be more 
fully reported in a book by Daniel Lerner) are 
lacking data as to whether peasants who are physi- 
cally mobile are isolated listeners or part of a 
group which mediates the media for them. Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Elihu Katz, and others have made it 
evident that in America people do not attend to 
the media as isolated atoms but as members of 
groups which select among the media and inter- 
pret their messages. Indeed, Father Coughlin dis- 
covered that he could not organize followers di- 
rectly by his broadcasts, but needed to set up, as 
he did in Boston and elsewhere, groups who would 
listen together—recreating, as it were, the tribal 
setting. (For one thing, in such a group no one 
would dare flick the dial.) Similarly, people go to 
movies in groups—especially the teen-agers who 
make up such a large proportion of the audience— 
and formal and informal fan clubs are of course 
a way of organizing these groups. Again, we see 
the idiosyncratic elements of print; people do not 
read in groups (though I suppose one would have 
to make something of an exception for textbooks 
and trots, both of which are often books only by 
courtesy), and the cubicle is as characteristic of the 
library as isolation is uncharacteristic of a modern 
movie palace (though the drive-in may in rare 
cases have brought it back). 

Since the Middle East studies are based on in- 
terviews with individuals, and not on the observa- 
tion of groups, we lack any reliable information 
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on this point and tend to interpret the data as if 
individuals singly began those subtle psychological 
changes which are reflected in a decision to attend 
the movies in the nearest town or to listen to the 
radio in the nearest coffee house. Probably, it is 
not like that; probably, the moderns who listen 
and the ancients who don’t are each in touch with 
one another and sustain each other. Lerner in his 
book links psychic mobility with what Reuel Den- 
ney and Nathan Glazer and I have termed “other- 
direction”; that is, he connects it with the con- 
sumer mentality, the concern with others and how 
they evaluate themselves, the preoccupation with 

rsonal relations. It is strange to find something 
which looks like this urban American communica- 
tions-conscious outlook in a Lebanese village 
which has not yet experienced the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and we are again struck with the possi- 
bility that the age of individualism—the age of 
the self-starter—may be an interlude between the 
age of the spoken and the age of the electronic 
word. 

It is too soon, however, to say whether the epoch 
of print will be utterly elided in the underdevel- 
oped countries, just as, with the coming of elec- 
trical and atomic energy, they may skip the stage 
of coal and water power. Conceivably, the movies 
and broadcasting will eventually help to awaken 
a hunger for print, when their own novelty is worn 
off and when they come to be used as tie-ins with 
print—as in Lyman Bryson’s ‘Invitation to Learn- 
ing.” Just as the barbarians of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages pulled themselves up by Greek boot- 


straps, so the nonindustrial countries can for a 
long time draw on the storehouse of Western 
science and technology, including the science of 
social organization; and there are still enough 
inner-directed men in our society who are willing 
to go out and help build the armies of Iran and 
the factories of Istanbul. In this connection, it is 
striking that the Soviet Union, paying at least 
nominal heed to the scriptures of Marx and Lenin, 
has created what is in some ways a replica of the 
Victorian industrial world rather than the modern 
consumer world—-so that treatises on Marxism and 
Hollywood movies may be seen as alternative lures 
to the pre-industrial nations, with national pride 
voting for steel plants and Karl Marx and person- 
al taste for cars, Coca-Cola, and the stereotype of 
America. To be sure, Communism may seem the 
quickest way to the consumers’ utopia, with its 
apparent power to mow down all vested interests, 
including one’s own. (I should parenthetically add 
that the appeal to the consumer mentality in the 
East, the appeal of American luxuries, is almost 
never an intended propaganda move but rather a 
by-product of media forms coupled with American 
enterprise. ) 

In sum, it is apparent that the mass media, like 
other forms of technological innovation, bring 
about new polarization in society and between so- 
cieties. The readers and the non-readers, the lis- 
teners and the non-listeners, may belong to the 
same economic and social groupings, yet they have 
different values, different tastes, different turns of 
mind. 


FOR FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


From the Declaration of screen writers and directors representing 30 countries at the Rencontre Internationale 


des créateurs de Films, Paris, May, 1956. 


We, one hundred screen writers and directors, wish to assert that the cinema is an art and that it 


needs freedom to serve the community of men, but we realize that economic, commercial and other 
imperatives too often limit cinematic expression. We affirm that pure desire to strive for freedom of 
expression is accompanied by a just and lively sense of responsibility, which compels us to fight against 
superficiality, falseness, baseness, in fact, against all that tends to degrade human dignity. We affirm 
our will to fight censorship of any kind, inconsistent with freedom of expression, in the spirit and 
letter of the United Nations Charter. We proclaim that, as authors, we have the responsibility of pre- 
senting other peoples and other races with thought and accuracy, banning from our spirit any vulgar- 
ization or distortion. 
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THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY— 
LIMITATIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 


An interview with Willard van Dyke by Jonas Mekas and Edouard Laurot. 


Willard Van Dyke began working in documentary film in the thirties. THE CITY, VALLEY 
TOWN, THE BRIDGE, NORTHWEST U.S.A. contributed greatly to the classic period of American 
documentary. His more recent films are: JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE, THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


YEARS OF CHANGE, CABOS BLANCOS. 


(Comments and questions made by the editors are in 
italics) 


The Documentary film as a social tool 


The theme of our discussion being the documentary 
film, it might be worthwhile, at the very outset, to look 
into the definition of this film genre. What is, then, 
the documentary film as you see it? What is its pur- 
pose and its function? 

A documentary is a film, usually non-fiction, 
in which the elements of dramatic conflict are 
provided by ideas and political or economic forces. 
—This is the American College Dictionary defi- 
nition, and since I’m responsible for all motion 
picture terms in it, I will stand by it. But, speak- 
ing about definitions, we also have to keep in 
mind Rotha’s formula of 30 years ago: The use 
of the film medium to interpret creatively and 
in social terms the life of the people as it exists 
in reality. 

Of course there is also Grierson coming in, saying 
that he’s not interested in making a film merely a 
mirror that would reflect society, but he wants to turn 
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it into a hammer. He meant a hammer for shaping— 
a tool. 

Certainly, the documentary film historically 
has been a tool. And yet one wonders sometimes 
whether films like Flaherty’s were tools in the 
same sense that some of the later documentaries 
were. But we certainly can say that Flaherty’s 
films were films of exploration. They helped us 
better to understand other people and they had 
a great conception of love in the true sense— 
human beings respecting and understanding each 
other, no matter what differences there may have 
been in their social and economic position. 

We might say that there are three periods 
through which the American documentary has 
passed: The first period is dominated by Flaherty’s 
approach—documentaries dealing with man 
against nature; a primitive man against raw 
nature. The second stage would be exemplified 
in this country by Pare Lorentz’ films, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains and The River in particular. 
Lorentz is also concerned with man’s fight against 
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nature—but with the help of modern science and 
modern techniques. 


Now there is a third period here in America: 
films exploring problems that man faces in living 
with himself or with his fellow man in psycho- 
logical terms: human relations, family relations, 
etc. Man against himself might be the generic 
title of this third period. I don’t mean by this to 
limit the documentary film at all—the documen- 
tary as such is as broad and wide as life itself. 

No matter which of these three periods I look 
at, I find that all good documentaries have one 
thing in common: the human conflict. The artist 
sees things that should be changed. If the inten- 
tion of the Hollywood film is to entertain, and 
that of the didactic-informational film is to edu- 
cate or to impart information, the goal of the 
documentary film is to change. To change an 
attitude, a concept, a misconception, even to 
change a Whole condition that is hurting or ham- 
pering the development of man. Historically the 
documentary film has had this as its goal. Today, 
the documentary film is doing less changing than 
it was a number of years ago. Why? As I see it, 
there are two main obstacles: 1) the lack of spon- 
sors that are likely to give funds for the produc- 
tion of films that may, in one way or another, 
attempt to change things which the sponsors very 
often wish to retain as they are, and, 2) a lack 
of passion, a lack of artistic vision in the film- 
makers themselves. In spite of economic limita- 
tions, of the unavailability of sponsorship, if there 
were powerful feelings in many talented docu- 
mentarists in this country, these feelings would 
have found their way into film, one way or an- 
other. Why do you think these feelings are lack- 
ing? 

We think that there is the general political situa- 
tion, both internal and external in this country, that 
has a lot to do with this. There has been a good deal 
of intimidation. The most advanced, the most acute 
forms of it have subsided now—we hope it isn’t a tem- 
porary change. Nevertheless, there isn’t as much scope 
for free expression nowadays, especially in cases of 
Sponsored films, as there used to be in the thirties. And 
though there are film-makers who do have ideas and 
who do have some pent-up passion in their hearts, they 
are limited economically. Even if they could solve the 
problem by producing the film with their own means— 
well, then, they are limited by the distribution. They 
would be limited by that general atmosphere of intimi- 
dation, which again would reflect back on the lack of 


success of that film and deprive them of the possibili- 
ties of making more films. 

I quite agree with you. It seems to me that in 
the thirties when there was a large national catas- 
trophe, people felt threatened by a common enemy 
and they were closer together. Today the film- 
maker finds himself isolated from large groups 
of people, who are at once the source of his 
inspiration and the supporters of his film making. 

Documentary film-makers today are becoming more 
and more personal; they seem to see only their own 
problems. Many recent documentaries have little to do 
with any problems, changing, revealing, stating or com- 
menting—they are only personal, impressionistic 
sketches. Or, if they are sponsored, they are preten- 
tiously “objective,” without human conflict, without 
human significance. They are “commercials.” 

That’s exactly what I mean. Film-makers can 
only reflect what they feel about society, and if 
they feel isolated from it, or the society has re- 
jected them—in either case, they will work in a 
much more limited sphere than if they felt them- 
selves to be part of the society. 

Criticism of Psychological films 

With various pseudo-philosophies circulating around, 
philosophies of peace of mind, submissiveness, fatalism 
—one doesn’t want to go into problems. . . . Self-culti- 
vation, withdrawal from society. Whenever we refer to 
Social issues, this term is taken usually in too narrow a 
sense. It evokes in must people’s minds bad housing 
conditions or a particular flood or dust bowl—in other 
words, a limited problem that has to be coped with. 
We think there are other forms, as we said, of oppres- 
Sion or restriction put upon the members of an other- 
wise economically prosperous society. These forms are 
subtler and of course require more perception on the 
part of the artist. For instance, the problem of neurosis 
as a special phenomenon in this country is reduced in 
scope by the general philosophy accepted here. If we 
have almost 10 million neurotics in a country, the 
phenomenon is clearly social. The question should be 
asked: What produces this? The separate isolated cases 
should not be taken, as so many “psychological” docu- 
mentaries do, as cases in themselves. For instance, you 
have one of the basic sources of the neurotic personality, 
that is to say, maladjustment—maladjustment to one’s 
work—that is, a lack of moral connection, or moral 
gratification from the work that one performs. But this 
is not a personal problem; you simply cannot take 
10,000,000 cases and split them into 10,000,000 separ- 
ate cases and cure each of them and try to refit them 
into the system that precisely underlined these symp- 
toms. We think that a great many of the films that 
belong to what you have described as the third period 
of American documentary—at least those which are 
called psychological and psychiatric films—are inade- 
quate because they deal in terms of separate individuals 
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that stand out from the generally “normal” society; and 
these are the “black sheep” or at least the victims; they 
have to be put back and they have to be cured and told 
that they should accept, shall we say, a dull joke or an 
ungratifying situation. 

I think that any films I would be interested 
in would have a positive goal. The Mental Health 
films produced by my associate Irving Jacoby try 
to take a positive direction, though I agree with 
you that there are many others which are definite- 
ly negative. I feel that the goal for helping a 
neurotic is not necessarily the acceptance of a 
condition which caused his neurosis. The neurotic 
can become healthy not only when he can accept 
those things he can’t change but when he has the 
courage and strength to change those things he 
can, and—further—when he has the wisdom to 
know the difference between those two things. 
He can’t change the fact, perhaps, that he was 
born with a twisted limb or that he was born with 
a face that society finds repulsive or that he was 
born with a limited amount of intellectual capa- 
city, but he can change some aspects of his en- 
vironment. I tend to agree with those schools of 
psychiatry that do not have as their goal the help- 
ing of people to accept conditions which they need 
not accept. 


The groping period 

What genres of films have developed since the end 
of the war—thematically and from the point of view of 
form? Would you agree with Lewis Jacobs’ statement 
that there is no American documentary today? 

I would rather say that we're trying very hard 
to find new ways and new forms. I think that 
there are documentary films being made in 
America today. They are perhaps less dramatic 
than films that have been made in the past, but 
I feel that they are indicating new directions, 
nevertheless. I think Joe Krumgold’s And Now, 
Miguel is a good film. Whether or not it is strictly 
documentary I don’t know, but it has as its pur- 
pose the changing of one’s idea about a certain 
kind of people that we generally tend to look 
down upon. I think also that a couple of films 
that Henwar Rodakiewicz made for The Search 
series, and his film Roots of Happiness, made for 
the Mental Health Film Board, a film about a 
little Puerto Rican family, are good examples of 
the contemporary American documentary film. 

On the other hand, the postwar period has 


been a period of trying to find ourselves in terms 
of new film forms and forms which were appli- 
cable to new problems. There were many problems 
that we couldn't do very much about in terms of 
film. There was nobody around to give any money 
to deal with them. As a film-maker, for instance, 
I was very concerned by what seemed to me an 
intolerable constriction of civil liberties in this 
country. Since 1652, my ancestors have been 
speaking their minds in this country. But I could 
not make films about that. There has been an 
atmosphere of fear, which has hampered some of 
the kind of film making we might have done dur- 
ing this period. 

However, this period has been a time of big 
rewards for certain other kinds of film making, 
Television has certainly paid off to certain people. 


What is the level of the television documentary as 
compared with the standards achieved in the documenta- 
ary before television came? 


Television, going out to a broad audience, has 
wrongly felt that it could not work with the pas- 
sion of genuine documentary. Television sponsors 
have used documentary film-makers to make some 
of their programs—and a great many documentar- 
ists did it just to make a living. Nevertheless, 
most of these television films are not documentar- 
ies. Even the best among them, such as the big 
spectacular on India—exciting and absorbing as 
it was, in part—is not a documentary film within 
the definition which we have set up for ourselves. 


Government sponsorship 


Some of the best documentaries in the thirties were 
Sponsored by the government. Is there any likelihood 
that the present administration will support document- 
ary films? 

I think not. At least there is no evidence that 
the people in Washington are making any ad- 
vances in that direction. None of the well-known 
documentary film-makers are working for the 
government, to my knowledge. One of the best 
sources of documentary sponsorship up until the 
last few years has been the U.S. Information Ser- 
vice which grew out of the State Department's 
Overseas Information program. Two and a half 
years ago, when I had my last contact with the 
US.LS., they were embarked on an attempt to 
answer Soviet propaganda directly with film. 
Now, the film cannot be used as a direct answet- 
ing medium. In the first place, the showing of 4 
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conception. In that time, the urgency has gone out 
of the need to make this film. In some cases the 
issue itself no longer exists. What I’m trying to 
say is that the State Department, in particular in 
its film program, has concerned itself with mo- 
tion pictures that are dealing more directly with 
film is 18 months away from the time of its first 
counterpropaganda than they should, in my 
opinion. I just don’t believe that that kind of film 
is effective. I think the film that can be effective 
in presenting America’s case to the world, both 
to our friends and to our enemies, is the film 
which admits that everything is not perfect. As 
a matter of fact, a film that passionately states 
things are not perfect here, and begins to examine 
some of these things. This kind of film would be 
proof that America is a living country, capable of 
development, strong enough to admit its faults, 
proud to show what we are doing to correct them. 


The moral responsibility of 
the film-maker 


From the beginning of time, the artist has 
had a vision of his time and his place. Certainly 
the artist in America is no less limited than the 
caveman who drew his world on the walls of the 
cave. The American film-maker should have a 
vision of his time, should conceive, seize its prob- 
lems and present them dramatically and effective- 
ly to his countrymen and to the world. Certainly 
one of the reasons why so many film artists today 
feel so close to Italy is because of the films that 
have come out of Italy, the exciting neo-realistic 
renaissance. 

Sometimes I feel that there aren’t enough 
people here seriously interested in the problems 
of making documentaries. Film-makers here are 
too individualistic—nothing binds them together. 
If they felt a certain community, the American 
documentary would improve. Grierson used to 
say that what we need is a pub where we could 
all meet and drink beer. There is practical wis- 
dom in that. 

That is what we feel also. This was one of the rea- 
sons for starting the magazine FILM-CULTURE. There 
1s such a thing as the concept of defending the docu- 
mentary as a school of thought, a trend, a moral atti- 
tude. Of course each artist within that school will have 
his own personal way of expressing it, but nevertheless 


4 certain atmosphere, a certain milieu, where they more 
or less regularly meet and where they can not only dis- 


cuss common problems but influence each other is 
necessary. 

As closing remarks, we would like to sum up the 
difficulties the contemporary American documentary 
faces today. One is the financial one, the difficulties of 
sponsorship and the relation of the creative film-maker 
to the person who advances the funds; and, secondly, 
the problem of the general political and moral atmos- 
phere of the country which also conditions the crea- 
tive spirit of the film artist. And we hope that Ameri- 
can documentarists will gradually, now that this atmos- 
phere of intimidation seems to have subsided, express 
whatever passion there is in their hearts in films of 
value. 

I'm glad that you use the word moral. I think 
that is certainly a very important word to use in 
relation to the documentary film because it im- 
plies courage, a sense of justice, and the moral 
responsibility of the artist in a society. 

In other words, the true concept of the docu- 
mentary, its moral and to some extent militant 
concept with all its social implications, should be 
upheld and this film form should not degenerate 
into industrial commercials, films that are easily, 
at least in the public mind, confused with the true 
documentary. If there is any way to find a mode 
of expression that would embrace the past and. 
help us toward the future that is not ‘“documen- 
tary” I would like to find it. The true concept of 
the documentary film should be vindicated—both 
in film criticism and in the artists’ attitude toward 
film making. 


Cabos Blancos, the latest film by Willard Van 
Dyke made for the Division of Community 
Education, Puerto Rico 
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TERMINAL "“ZERO"—GERMANY’S LATEST 


EXPERIMENTAL FILM 


ENNO PATALAS 


Herbert Vesely represents one of the hopes 
for the future cinematic art in Germany. The 
Viennese avantgardist, now aged 24, made his 
name known for the first time three years ago, 
when he appeared in Germany with his 16mm 
short film An diesen Abenden (On These Even- 
ings). Before he made that film he had for three 
terms studied literature, art and theatrical history, 
tried his hand at various skills in Viennese film 
studios, and undertaken several cinematographic 
productions with rather primitive means, attempt- 
ing to find a visual equivalent to music. One of 
these experiments was a short pacifist film: und 
die kinder spielen so gerne soldaten (and the 
children are so fond of playing soldiers), in- 
spired by Franz Kafka’s story “Die Strafkolonie” 
(The Penal Colony). This film was evidence 
enough of his talent for the Austrian Bundes- 
kanzleramt to give him the chance of realizing 
his first greater project. 

Filmic Danse Macabre 

So An diesen Abenden was created, an at- 
tempt at a filmic interpretation of the poem “Die 
junge Magd” (The Young Maidservant) by 
George Trakl, that early Austrian expressionist 
who in 1914 put an end to his life. Though des- 
cribed as a “ballad,” “Die junge Magd”’ is purely 
lyrical poetry of mood, replete with the climate 
of verfall, characteristic of Trakl. The motif of 
a verfall-sick young servant-girl re-appears with 
several variations, accompanied by a flowing 
stream of poetic images not always substantially 
related to the protagonist. The epic narrative 
entirely recedes and is replaced by a series of 
musical reminiscences and pure associations. 

Yet Vesely avoided the danger of lyricism, to 
which another experimental film, Peter Pewas’ 
Herbstgendanken (Autumnal Thoughts) after a 
poem by Rainer Maria Rilke, has fallen victim. 
To the poem's static motif Vesely added a plot, 
barely outlined but still sufficient to impart in- 
ternal dynamics to the film. Thus instead of 
undertaking a simple “adaptation” of the original 
work, which would at most have resulted in a 
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beautiful picture-sheet, he evoked the spirit of 
Trakl’s poetic creation in a vision quite his own 
and quite adequate to the nature of the filmic 
medium. 

Vesely’s concern with this film was “to ap- 
peal solely to feeling through the musicality of 
the motioned image, eliminating the intellect.” 
This made him renounce spoken words entirely 
and restrict the plot to quite simple happenings. 
The movements—of actors, objects, and camera— 
were subjected to a severe rhythmical stylization 
which made the film akin to German danse. 
This proximity is particularly manifest in the 
central sequence where farmer’s man and farmer's 
maid—expressing supreme ecstatic rapture—spin 
around in a circle, back to back, arms linked, 
stamping. At the summit of their ecstasy the 
picture slowly glides into its photographic nega- 
tive; by this ghost-like image an impression of 
anguish and sublimation in the supreme moment 
of rapture is wrought. 

The sound track is commensurate to the 
intensity of imagery. By simple means, by realis- 
tic noises and the plaintive play of a viola, by 
drum rolls and monotonous medieval chant 
(“Death and the Mother” from the Basle Danoe 
of Death Songs of 1480) it attains rich expres- 
sive effects. In this way a sort of filmic Danse 
Macabre is created; Holbein’s Danse Macabre 
has been projected into Trakl’s soft verfall poetry 
—the result approaches cinema pur. 

The film was released in July 1952 during the 
Heidelberg International Filmic Art Festival. The 
jury characterized this motion picture with these 
words: “Still unbalanced in level; images of 
very sensitive poetry mingle with more conven- 
tional symbols. Some scenes succeed, with the 
aid of the sound track, in evoking that unusually 
morbid atmosphere of hallucination which is 
Trakl’s own quality.” The verdict of the jury 
cited the Swedish school, the German “Caligar- 
ism” and Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc as Vesely’s pat- 
terns. But it is interesting that Vesely has never 
seen these films, to which An diesen Abenden 
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really is cognate in style and attitude. It can be 
said that he is essentially a ‘Germanic’ cine- 
matographic poet. 

Several lecturing tours made by Vesely have 
rendered his film known among German film 
societies. This motion picture has severed the 
critics into two camps—those of pro-Veselists 
and anti-Veselists, as it were, making violent war 
upon each other. For nobody is left indifferent 
by this film, and even its adversaries have to con- 
cede that it ““somehow’”’ fascinates. 


Drama of the absurd 

The attention which this film attracted every- 
where eventually made it possible for the young 
director to be given the chance to create a more 
extended motion picture. The producer, Filmauf- 
bau B.m.b.H. Gottingen, granted DM 45,000 
and the Ministry of Edueation of the Federal 
State Nordrhein-Westfalen made the remaining 
DM 45,000 available, and Vesely was given 
carte blanche for his first full-length film. In 
July 1954 he was able to go to Spain for the 
shooting, and in May 1955, during the Dokumen- 
tarfilmtage Mannheim, the release took place. 

The subject of nicht mehr fliehen (Flee No 
More) betrays distinct traces of literary and 
philosophic influences, especially those of some 
skeptical and obsolete doctrines. The film has no 
plot in the usual sense of the word. Its thesis is 
the absurdity of an existence grown senseless, an 
existence where the customary actions of every- 
day life have lost their meaning and performing 
them drags one only deeper into absurdity. Flee 
No More approaches this situation through the 
example of two fugitives who at a given moment 
happen to come to an end of their flight, with- 
out finding the ground for a new, reasonable 
existence. 

“Power streaming into a vacuum,” thus 
Vesely himself paraphrases the situation of the 
fugitives, “that is the arrival of the fugitives in 
a place called “Zero.” For the fleeing, existence 
in Zero is profoundly absurd. Their whole exis- 
tence is flight, and flight only. So in Zero they 
keep on fleeing, the flight continues to lead them 
on deeper into Zero. 

In Flee No More the absurdity finally falls 
into terror and murder. The conclusive arrest of 
the murderer by the “neutral” is no solution but 
only the keystone of the internal evolution of 
the plot. 
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The desert, a face and the structure 
of the fugue 

All this could make it appear as though Flee 
No More were the filmic illustration of a philo- 
sophical thesis. Philosophy, however, was merely 
in the background, serving to bring into con- 
sciousness an elementary feeling. Those—two or 
three—passages of the film where argumentation 
occupies the foreground are the weakest ones; 
they are explainable as an adolescent need for 
“intellectual” justification. But if such scenes be- 
tray the aesthetic of the cinema, they testify 
nevertheless to the anguished groping on the 
part of the young film-maker. 

Altogether Vesely remains faithful to his 
old objective: ‘‘an appeal to the feeling through 
the musicality of the motioned image.” How- 
ever, the tonality and rhythm of this new melody 
are very different from that of the Trakl ballad. 
If this latter might be compared to a sad folk- 
song, Flee No More is the veriest modern twelve- 
note music. 

It is significant that the starting point of this 
film was not a dramatic conception but, in 
Vesely’s own words, “the impression of three 
things: the desert, a face, and the structure of 
the fugue.” The attempt to show specific charac- 
ters in a specific setting at first resulted in an 
exposé for a documentary film. Vesely felt that 
this was not enough, that a specific event had to 
be introduced to allow the given theme to un- 
fold. It was a development similar to that of the 
interpretation of the Trakl poem. Vesely found 
the event he was looking for in the story of two 
fugitives. 

The film opens upon a desolate scene: a 
stone-covered desert in glaring sunlight, dried-up 
trees, sand, and the hint of a road stretching 
across it. This landscape immediately crystallizes 
that climate of the absurd, of beauty and terror 
which dominates the entire film. While the truck, 
swaying, comes nearer on the track, a voice be- 
comes audible defining the locality and pronounc- 
ing warning. Blended into this are the broad- 
cast reports of an anonymous police wireless, 
interrupted by jamming and whistling. The truck 
passes three posters: Warning; DANGER! 
STOP!—then comes to a dead halt in the desert 
sand. A rapid succession of close-ups of the radia- 
tor,—like blocks of accords varying a three- 
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voiced chord—corroborate the definitiveness of 
the standstill. 


At some distance there is a settlement: dilapi- 
dated walls enclosing nothing but their own 
shadows; rudimentary tokens of a civilization— 
telegraph poles, standing there without relation 
to anything, a railway line, an abandoned crane, 
remainders of a filling-station, empty tanks that 
respond resoundingly when touched, and a win- 
dow-less square tower with the trigonometric 
Cipher painted on it, “Point Zero.” 


The fugitives are a beautiful and elegant lady, 
Sapphire, and the driver of the truck, Gerard. 
The statuesque countenance of the woman re- 
flects equally kindness and indifference, wisdom 
and ennui, smiling terror and distant sympathy, 
and that distilled quality of thought conditioned 
by the climate of absurdity. In sharp contrast to 
this cultivated and conscious figure is Gerard, 
dull, efficient, the primitive of the machine age 
who, with an ant-like industry keeps himself busy 
in this sphere of Nothing never stopping to re- 
flect upon ultimate significances. 


The situation of the travellers passes through 
different stages throughout which the feeling of 
the absurd is ever increasing. While Sapphire in 
her new “room” celebrates the trained rites of 
her up-to-now existence, applying elaborate make- 
up before a mirror, donning her silver-gray cock- 
tail gown, and contemplating her robes, Gerard 
“fraternizes” with the autochthonous girl, Ines. 
The oppressive consciousness of the absurd is 
eventually discharged into senseless deed: Gerard 
murders the girl Ines. 


A dance, at once elementary and subtle 


The phases of the development are immedi- 
ately expressed on the visual plane: conflicting 
shifts of the characters in the depth of space 
produce a dissonant tension dissolved into linear 
driving shots, panoramic camera movements, and 
fixed shots; Gerard’s protesting cry against the 
hostile muteness of the environment is trans- 
posed into a quick montage of angular pillars 
and cylindrical boilers in camera angles of chang- 
ing and shifting perspectives, answered by the 
long still shot of an endless landscape; a tearing, 
hard-jerking camera movement marks Gerard's 
intrusion into the settlement, seeking with vague 
circular motions to catch the travelling helpless- 
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Herbert Vesely and Xenia Hagman on location in Spdin for Nicht mehr fliehen 


ness. Visual and aural reminiscences of previous 
events recur—thus these are introduced, aban- 
doned, touched anew, varied, and repeated. 
Music 

Manipulation of the sound track—which is, 
together with the suggestive handling of images, 
Vesely’s remarkable strength—is weird and poig- 
nant. Music is introduced in a quite elementary 
manner; sounds, too, even spoken comment, be- 
come musique concrete. “The specific difficulty 
in conceiving this score,” 25-year-old composer 
Gerhard Ruhm told us, “consisted in the fact 
that great contrasts in style (boogie, contrapun- 
tal materials, aggressive heavily-condensed sound 
agglomerations) had to be brought down to a 
denominator which would assure integration. I 
tried to solve the problem by using only one 
twelve-tone scale from which all musical momen- 
tum in this film is derived. A fugue finally d-aws 
the thematic resumé. The closing music, approach- 
ing cool-style, nullifies this dependence on the 
scale. The scale’s bifiding quality has been nulli- 
fied by Sapphire’s flight after the murder. What 
temains is a sort of blank, an irresolute waiting.” 
This last sequence appears remarkable also. from 
a purely aesthetic and musical viewpoint: above 
open pianoforte chords and an ostinato percus- 
sion, a clarinet moves in strangely crystalline, 
broken lines of lasting cogency. 

As was to be expected, the reaction to Flee 
No More was utterly divided, concentrating on 


radical rejection and radical acclaim. The jury 
of Dokumentarfilmtage Mannheim conferred 
upon it one of three special awards. During the 
festivals of Berlin and Locarno, where it was 
shown hors concours, discussion was not less 
alive. The rejection front united secondary school 
teachers with the periodical ‘Deutsche Film- 
kunst,” which wrote: 

“Brutalization of feeling—elimination of law and 
morals—accustoming to perversities including murder 
—contempt of man: Such are the methods by which 
the self-confidence and capacity of the people to resist 
are to be paralyzed in order to make them ripe for 
the horrors of atom war. In spite of all the artistic 
pretexts behind which it tries to camouflage itself, 
this film performs the same anti-human function.” 

It is to be hoped then, that in his future films 
Vesely will abandon his juvenile thesis, go beyond 
his ‘‘Zero” and find in it a point of departure for 
a more mature conception of man’s existence in 
the world. 


AN DIESEN ABENDEN. Direction and script by 
Herbert Vesely; camera—W. Nassau and H. Holub; 
score—Gerhard Ruehm. In the cast: Margarethe Ghosta, 
Reinhard Halbich, Ferry Radax. Produced by Studio 
Peripherie 50, Vienna. Running time: 25 min. 1951-52. 


“NICHT MEHR FLIEHEN”. Directed by Herbert 
Vesely; script by Herbert Vesely and Hubert Aratym; 
camera—Hugo Holub; music—Gerhard Ruehm. In the 
cast: Xenia Hagman, Hector Mayro, Dittah Folda. Pro- 
duced by Filmaufbau, Goettingen. Running time: 70 
min. 
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CITIZEN KANE: THE AMERICAN BAROQUE 


ANDREW SARRIS 


The recent revival of Citizen Kane has not elicited 
the kind of reappraisal the occasion demands. It is too 
easy to dismiss Kane as a great film with the smug con- 
fidence that everything that is to be said about it has 
already been said. If nothing else, the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since its initial release should provide a 
new perspective. The fact that Citizen Kane still seems 
to be ahead of its time is as much an indictment of con- 
temporary film-making as it is a vindication of the 
classic quality of its art. Stripped of its personal and 
topical sensationalism, the film has risen above the capri- 
cious attacks leveled against it fifteen years ago. 


A great deal of the hostility aroused by Kane back 
in 1941 was directed at its youthful creator, Orson 
Welles. Many of his enemies have since been appeased 
by the simple fact that Welles has joined the mortal 
herd by getting fifteen years older. Others have come 
to admire his dogged professionalism in the face of 
disastrously inadequate financing and even personal in- 
jury as demonstrated by his recent performance of Lear 
from a wheelchair. Yet, though tempered by adversity 
and voluntary exile, the spectacular Welles personality 
still obscures the more substantial aspects of his genius. 


On a less personal level, Citizen Kane disappointed 
many who were caught up in the portentous political 
atmosphere of 1941. Advance publicity had prepared 
many liberals for a savage political attack on William 
Randolph Hearst, one of the most prominent enemies 
of the New Deal. The Grapes of Wrath and The Great 
Dictator, both released in 1940, had made their stands 
at the barricades. Welles, himself, had recently mounted 
an anti-fascist interpretation of Julius Caesar on the 
New York stage. The boycott of Welles and Citizen 
Kane by all Hearst publications further heightened 
the suspense of an impending collision between the 
enfant terrible of the left and the grand old man of 
the right. 


When Kane finally appeared, it failed to justify all 
the ideological anticipation. Charles Foster Kane was 
not William Randolph Hearst in any “significant” 
sense. Welles and Herman J. Mankiewicz had merely 
borrowed biographical details, some virtually libelous, 
to fashion an intricate screenplay that posed a psycho- 
logical mystery without advancing any cause. 

After subtracting the criticism of the Welles per- 
sonality and the criticism of the lack of ideology, all 
that is left and all that is relevant is the criticism of 
Citizen Kane as a work of art. To believe, as some do, 
that Citizen Kane is the great American film, it is neces- 
sary to produce an interpretation that answers some of 
the more serious objections to this film. 

Citizen Kane has peculiar claims to greatness in 
that its distinctive merits are related to its alleged flaws. 
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Adverse criticism of Kane is based mainly on three 
propositions: (1) its narrative structure is unduly com. 
plicated; (2) its technique calls attention to itself; (3) 
its intellectual content is superficial. 

If any one of these propositions is fully accepted, 
Kane falls far short of greatness. At first glance, all 
three points have some validity. The narrative zig-zags 
and backtracks to its conclusion. The technique dazzles 
the. eye and ear. No profound ideas are explicitly de. 
veloped. A closer examination of the film, however, 
reveals an inner consistency of theme, structure, and 
technique. The implications of this consistency are 
crucial to any effective analysis of what Citizen Kane 
is really about. 

Within the maze of its own aesthetic, Kane develops 
two interesting themes: the debasement of the private 
personality of the public figure, and the crushing weight 
of materialism. Taken together, these two themes com- 
prise the bitter irony of an American success story that 
ends in futile nostalgia, loneliness, and death. The fact 
that the personal theme is developed verbally while 
the materialistic theme is developed visually creates a 
distinctive stylistic counterpoint. Against this counter- 
point, the themes unfold within the structure of a mys- 
tery story. 

Charles Foster Kane dies in a lonely castle. His last 
word is “Rosebud.” Who or what is Rosebud? This 
is the mystery of Citizen Kane. The detective is a te- 
porter for a news service which produces March of 
Time-like newsreels. The suspects are all the persons 
and objects Kane encountered in his cluttered life. The 
clues are planted in the film on three occasions, but, 
unlike the conventional mystery key, Rosebud is the 
answer to a man’s life rather than his death. And since 
the intangible meanings of life end in the mystery of 
death, Rosebud is not the final solution but only the 
symbolic summation. 


Rosebud is the means through which the pasi his- 
tory of Charles Foster Kane is penetrated by the re- 
porter-detective and the omniscient camera. Time is 
thrown back and brought forward in the four major 
movements of the film, the flashback-recollections res- 
pectively of Kane’s banker-guardian, his business mana- 
get, his best friend, and his second wife. Each major 
flashback begins at a later point in time than its pre- 
decessor, but each flashback overlaps with at least one 
of the others so that the same event or period is seen 
from two or three points of view. 

There is a fifth flashback—a newsreel of Kane's 
public career—which establishes the identity of Charles 
Foster Kane for the first time in the film. There is no 
transition between the opening scene of a man dying 
in a lonely castle with Rosebud on his lips and the 


startling appearance of the unframed newsreel. This 
is the first shock effect in Citizen Kane, and it has 
received undeserved abuse as a spectacularly devious 
method of narration. What has been generally over- 
looked is the great economy of this device in establish- 
ing the biographical premises of the film without re- 
sorting to traditional montages of public reactions and 
telescoped historical events in the major movements of 
the story. 

By isolating the newsreel from the main body of his 
film, Welles frees his flashbacks from the constricting 
demands of exposition, enabling his main characters 
to provide insights on the external outlines of the Kane 
biography. After the newsreel, the transitions are 
worked out very carefully through the logical move- 
ments of the reporter-detective. This shadowy, though 
thoroughly professional, character links the present to 
the past in an interlocking jigsaw puzzle with one elu- 
sive piece—Rosebud—appearing only at the very end 
in the reporter's absence since his services are no longer 
needed. 

The newsreel accomplishes more than a skeletal 
public biography of Charles Foster Kane. On a narra- 
tive level, it introduces Mr. Thatcher, Kane’s banker- 
guardian, whose memoirs will provide the first personal 
flashback of Kane's life and the first significant clue 
to Rosebud. The newsreel also produces a paradox that 
previsions the non-political quality of the film. While 
Thatcher is telling a Committee that Kane is a Com- 
munist, a speaker in Union Square attacks Kane as a 
Fascist. The elderly Kane tells newsreel audiences that 
he is and always has been an American. This is the first 
indication that Kane is not really committed to any 
cause but Kane. 


The newsreel fades out; a sudden establishing shot 
picks up a darkened projection room. The first of the 
many disembodied voices in the film calls out from the 
darkness, and the shadow plot of Citizen Kane begins. 
A group of cynical newsmen discuss ways of pepping 
up the newsreel. The reporter is sent out to find the 
secret of Rosebud. The semi-colloquial dialogue is 
driven forth with relentless persistence from every 
direction. There is nothing profound or witty about 
any of it but it moves quickly and economically. 

The reporter begins his search and the major move- 
ments of Citizen Kane begin. Through a hard, wide- 
angle lens, the reporter enters a cavernous museum, a 
dingy nightclub, a solidly upholstered office, a drab 
hospital ward, the gloomy mansion of Charles Foster 
Kane. The reporter’s world is functional, institutional ; 
an aging, weathered gateway to the life and time of 
Charles Foster Kane. 

The sixth and last flashback of Citizen Kane offers 
the final clue to Rosebud and brings the reporter's quest 
to its unsuccessful conclusion. Interestingly enough, the 
three clues to Rosebud appear at times when Kane is 
being treated most remotely—in the cryptic death scene 
in the beginning, in the unfriendly memoirs of his 
banker-guardian, and in the final flashback narration of 


a cynical butler. The narrations of his closest acquain- 
tances yield no clues to the symbolic truth of his life. 
This is the ultimate confirmation of Kane's spiritual 
loneliness, and it is upon this loneliness that the mys- 
tery structure of the film is based. 

The mystery of Rosebud is solved in a memorable 
manner. The reporter and his entourage have departed 
from the Kane castle. As the cynical butler is direct- 
ing the disposal of Kane’s “junk” into the furnace, a 
workman picks up a sled in routine haste and dumps 
it into the flames. The camera closes in on the surface 
of the sled and the name Rosebud as the letters are 
dissolving in liquid fire. The audience is given the 
solution with the added knowledge that no one living 
on the screen will ever know the secret of Rosebud. 

This solution has been attacked as a trick ending 
unworthy of its theme. Yet without this particular 
resolution, the film would remain a jumbled jigsaw 
puzzle. The burning sled is apt not only as a symbolic 
summation but as a symbolic revelation. The reporter, 
the butler, the workman, the friends, the enemies, the 
acquaintances of Kane never discover Rosebud be- 
cause it is lost amid the “junk” of Kane’s materialistic 
existence. 

Kane’s tragedy lies in the inability of the props of 
experience to compensate for the bare emotional stage 
of his human relationships. Charles Foster Kane col- 
lected valuable treasures from all over the world, but 
his last thoughts were of a sled he used as a boy before 
great wealth came into his life. At one point in the 
film, he tells his banker-guardian that he might have 
been a great man if he had not been so wealthy. Rose- 
bud became the focal point of his nostalgia for a dif- 
ferent turning point in his life. Kane’s view of his own 
life is deterministic, and Kane’s image throughout the 
film is remarkably consistent with this sense of deter- 
minism. 

The apparent intellectual superficiality of Citizen 
Kane can be traced to the shallow quality of Kane 
himself. Even when Kane is seen as a crusading jour- 
nalist battling for the lower classes, overtones of stiff 
self-idolatry mar his actions. His clever ironies are 
more those of the exhibitionist than the crusader. His 
best friend—a detached observer functioning as a sub- 
limated conscience—remarks to the reporter that Kane 
never gave anything away: “he left you a tip.” His 
second wife complained that Kane never gave her 
anything that was part of him, only material posses- 
sions that he might give a dog. His business adviser 
and life-long admirer expressed the other side of Kane's 
personality when he observed that Kane wanted some- 
thing more than money. 

In each case, Kane’s character is described in 
materialistic terms. What Kane wanted—love, emo- 
tional loyalty, the unspoiled world of his boyhood sym- 
bolized by Rosebud—he was unable to provide to those 
about him, or buy for himself. It is therefore fitting 
that the story of Kane should begin with his lonely 
death and conclude with the immolation of his life 
symbol. 
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The technique of Welles and his photographer, 
Gregg Toland, justifies the narrative structure. Ap- 
parently outrageous effects fall into place once the 
pattern of the film is discernible. Kane opens on a 
solid wire fence with a sign reading “No Trespass- 
ing.” The camera moves up on a painted castle against 
a background of dark, brooding clouds. The same 
shots are repeated in reverse at the very end of the 
film. This initial and concluding clash of realism and 
expressionism flanks one of the most stylistically varied 
of all films. 


The opening shots have been attacked as preten- 
tious and the closing shots as anticlimactic. Yet, in a 
subtle way, the beginning and end of Citizen Kane 
suggests its theme. The intense material reality of the 
fence dissolves into the fantastic unreality of the cas- 
tle and, in the end, the mystic pretension of the castle 
dissolves into the mundane substance of the fence. Mat- 
ter has come full circle from its original quality to the 
grotesque baroque of its excess. 


As each flashback unfolds, the visual scenario of 
Citizen Kane orchestrates the dialogue. A universe of 
ceilings dwarfs Kane’s personal stature. He becomes 
the prisoner of his possessions, the ornament of his 
furnishings, the fiscal instrument of his collections. 
His booming voice is muffled by walls, carpets, furni- 
ture, hallways, stairs, and vast recesses of useless space. 


Toland’s camera set-ups are designed to frame 
characters in the oblique angles of light and shadow 
created by their artificial environment. There are no 
luminous close-ups in which faces are detached from 
their backgrounds. When characters move across rooms, 
the floors and ceilings move with them, altering the 
points of reference but never transcending them. This 
technique draws attention to itself both because it is 
so unusual and because it tends to dehumanize charac- 
ters by reducing them to fixed ornaments in a shifting 
architecture. 


Sound montage is used intensively within the flash- 
backs to denote the interval of time within two related 
scenes. A character will begin a sentence and complete 
its weeks, months or years later in a different location. 
On occasion, one character will begin the sentence and 
another will complete it in the same manner. This de- 
vice results in a constriction of time and an elimina- 
tion of transitional periods of rest and calm. Aside 
from the aesthetic dividends of pacing and highlight- 
ing, Kane’s sound montage reinforces the unnatural 
tension of the central character's driving, joyless ambi- 
tion. In all respects, Kane’s technique is a reflection 
and projection of the inhuman quality of its protagonist. 


One brilliant use of sound montage that has gener- 
ally been ignored as a piece of aural gargoyle is the 
piercing scream of a parakeet that precedes the last 
appearance of Kane in the film. One flashback and 
several scenes previously, Kane and his second wife 
are arguing in a tent surrounded by hundreds of Kane's 
picnic guests. A shrill scream punctuates the argument 
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with a persistent, sensual rhythm. It is clear that some 
sexual outrage is being committed. When the parakeet 
screams at the appearance of Kane, the sound linkage 
in tone but not in time further dehumanizes Kane's 
environment. In the baroque world that he has created, 
Kane is isolated from even the most dubious form of 
humanity. 

Kane's lack of humanity is consistently represented 
in the performance of Orson Welles, who alters the 
contours of Kane's rigidity from youth to old age. As 
a young man, Kane is peculiarly joyless. A gala occa- 
sion is recalled in which Kane threw a party for his 
new writers hired away from a competing newspaper. 
A group of chorus girls come on the scene. Kane is 
thrown in their midst and begins cutting up. The scene 
is heavy with Kane’s studied posturing as the life of 
the party. 

The acting in Kane emerges as an elaborate arab- 
esque of interrupted conversations, harsh dissonances, 
and awkward physical confrontations. Kane's world, 
peopled by Mercury Players, is tuned to the ego- 
centric performance of Welles. Joseph Cotten, Everett 
Sloane, and Dorothy Comingore, as Kane’s best friend, 
business adviser, and second wife, respectively, and the 
main narrators of the film, achieve a strident rapport 
with the demanding presence of Welles. The intense 
pitch of the acting charges each line of dialogue with 
unexpected meanings. The manner of expression often 
alters the verbal content toward a new level of self- 
conscious cynicism. In this, the acting evokes the in- 
tentional hypocrisy of the few protestations of princi- 
ple that appear in the script. 


Towards the end of his life, Kane reacts to the 
desertion of his second wife by wrecking the furniture 
in her room. Again, his violent actions are rigidly con- 
trolled by a chilling self-awareness. As he is complet- 
ing his unduly methodical havoc, he comes upon a 
crystal paper-weight in which a minute snow storm 
beats down on a miniature cottage. He speaks the name 
of Rosebud and walks past an array of guests across the 
path of endless mirrors and endless reflections of his 
image—mere repetitions of his ego without magnifi- 
cation. This is the final arithmetic of Kane’s life, the 
last material accounting of his greatness. 


Citizen Kane presents an intense vision of American 
life, distorting and amplifying its materialistic ele- 
ments at the expense of human potentialities. The 
implied absence of free will in the development of 
Kane’s character is thematically consistent with the 
moral climate of his environment. Kane’s magnitude, 
unchecked by limiting principles or rooted traditions, 
becomes the cause of his spiritual ruin. Kane emerges 
as an extension of the nouveau-riche American seeking 
a living culture in the dead relics of the past. Striving 
desperately to transcend his material worth, Kane is 
victimized by the power his wealth possesses to alter 
the moral quality of his actions. In the end, every- 
thing has been bought and paid for, but nothing has 
been felt. 


Notes on Film History 


CAMERAMAN IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


OF CINEMA 


CURTIS COURANT 


Curtis Courant’s career spans almost the entwe life of the cinema. Among the films he has photo- 
graphed are: PETER THE GREAT, QUO VADIS (both with Emil Jannings), FRAU IM MOND 
(Fritz Lang), THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH (first version, Alfred Hitchcock), LA BETE 
HUMAINE (Jean Renoir), LUISE (Abel Gance), MONSIEUR VERDOUX (Charles Chaplin), LE 


JOUR SE LEVE (Marcel Carne), etc. 


The first groping years of cinema have often been 
designated, by those who share with me a serious con- 
cern for the medium, the “Golden Age’ of film making. 
Presumptuous as the title may seem, and I admit to 
some hesitation on my own part when I consider this 
period in the light of personal reminiscence, there is 
an aptness which cannot be imparted solely by the 
warmth of memories. In the hectic post-war period of 
1918, film-makers together with the other artists strug- 
gled to reconstruct some coherent view of their world 
which had been disrupted so violently through war, 
trying to seize upon a vision of the whole human scene 
in its beauty and humour, pathos and horror. 

Perhaps it was a fortunate coincidence that a new 
medium capable of being elevated to the form of an 
att by which men could make order out of the chaos 
of their experience was being born out of the very 
scientific discoveries which had unsettled their world. 
It is hardly surprising that those of us who were be- 
ginning careers at the same time cinema was reaching 
for maturity should have seized upon this expressive 
new medium as avidly as artists in the older tradition 
had grasped the tools of the other mediums of com- 
munication. 

Of course, I think none of us realized that this would 
be recalled as a very special time in the history of 
cinema, to be looked back on with nostalgia for its very 
freshness and freedom. 

As I recall, no one at the start was very articulate 
about his intentions—one merely responded to the po- 
tentialities of film. It was sometimes astonishing to 
find that film can embody the emotional perception of 
an original mind and transmit it directly to the on- 
looker exactly as can great paintings, a higher mathe- 
matical equation, or a piece of classic sculpture. We 
tesponded to these potentialities—we had only to learn 
how to use them. 

When I consider the primitive conditions as well as 
technical factors, it is startling to me to see films made 
in this era listed in the catalogues of film libraries as 
classics of seldom equalled unity of concept and sen- 
sitivity of execution—for example, Hamlet, which I 


photographed in 1920 for the eminent Swedish director 
Sven Gade. 


It is a matter of practical fact that such pictures were 
made while we were still struggling to photograph in 
the relatively new medium. Incandescent lamps and 
panchromatic film not having been developed for 
use in studios, we resorted to lighting the sets and 
actors with giant open arcs which reflected only a dis- 
continuous spectrum, causing imperfect color-rendition 
in black-and-white photography and turning actors into 
caricatures unless every set-up was arranged with great 
skill. I must say that this set a precedent for the future 
creative cinematographer. In an attempt to go around 
the problem, we resorted to reliance on weather condi- 
tions which were equally uncertain. Many of the early 
studios were constructed like giant green-houses, with 
sliding arrangements of canvas and silk for capturing 
the sun and controlling it as our principal light source. 

I write, of course, as a cameraman, and a cameraman 
is never far distant from the technical consideration of 
his craft. Mastery of one’s tools is basfc to fields other 
than photography, but it is uniquely true that there are 
no primitives behind the camera. The present technical 
standard of cinematography is one of skilled manipula- 
tion of exact predetermined factors, yielding results cal- 
culated with the precision of a scientific formula. It 
is for this reason that, when I reflect soberly on the 
difficulties under which we worked, I find it difficult to 
apportion the credit for the success of this period. 
Scenes were necessarily limited to not more than 100 
feet in length because all film was processed by hand 
on wooden frames and any longer footage would have 
been unmanageable. Changes of angle, obviously, were 
more often dictated by the impossibility of otherwise 
matching action of short lengths than by demands of 
dramatic emphasis. Processing methods in the labs 
varied capriciously from day to day, adding to our diff- 
culties in obtaining a film strip of consistent quality. 

Coverage of any depth was almost unknown. Retakes 
were made for technical failures of one sort or another 
rather than because of imperfect playing of a scene. 
This was a practical method of operation only because 
the film was still widely regarded as the offshoot of 
the theatre. Rehearsal time was brief and not as elab- 
orate as is the case in modern film practice. With such 
limited coverage in the early days it was not general to 
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fall back on the present art of editing to save a picture. 
Instead of cutting to a close-up as a substitute for awk- 
ward moments in the action, one resorted to titles, to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Yet it seems to me that the very distance separating 
our aspirations in the medium and our means for real- 
izing them offered the most persistent challenge. We 
were so eager to learn everything about this new 
medium, to fuse always more perfectly the elements 
of film with the art of drama, that each new picture, 
each shot even, was an adventurous experiment. And 
when we achieved some new effect, or used some new 
untried perception successfully, the resulting film be- 
came, to those responsible at least, the pinnacle which 
would dwarf future productions. If we were naive in 
the assumption that the latest film had to be the best, 
we were fortunate to be working in a time when there 
was less delusion than truth to the matter. 

Happily, there were more far-reaching results than 
merely some unshattered egos. When I was assigned 
to photograph Hamlet, I was very young. Film making 
was not regarded at that time as a stable profession 
and, since I was risking my career on the medium, I 
understandably made every effort from the beginning 
to prove myself in my profession. But it was not until 
my experience in that particular film that I began to 
look upon photography not as the mere recording of a 
scene but as an integral part of the drama. This film 
made me aware of the unrecognized possibilities of cre- 


ative cinematography. This is not to say that I would 
like to have Hamlet viewed today as indicative skill, 
The technique possible at that time has something of 
the same relationship to present-day dynamic use of the 
motion picture camera as the first flying machine would 
bear to a jet fighter. But it was this new consciousness 
which changed my career. 

This widening of horizons was an experience shared 
by many who found themselves in films at the dawn of 
the so-called “Golden Age”. The ferment of experi- 
mentation was literally world-wide. One of the most 
wonderful aspects of production then was the air of 
freedom in which film-makers worked. While this was 
already an industry it was not yet Big Business—pro- 
ducing for the taste of a large, fickle, undefined audi- 
ence. Anyone with a little backing could get into the 
act, and film companies were scattered all over Europe 
and America. Such companies often did not stay in 
the field for very long. But the important thing was 
that the creative faculty was still the commodity which 
producers felt it proper to offer to an audience. There 
were not as yet any cliché types, either in story or 
character or photography. 

In this air of freedom there were excesses of may 
sorts, but what was important was the ferment of cre- 
ative personalities at work. I photographed actors who 
declaimed in the style of pantomimed opera at one 
period, and in the next found themselves using the 
emotionally quite expressive portrayals of the Scandi- 


Curtis Courant (at the camera) and Fritz Lang, during the shooting of Frau im Mond (1928). 
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navians. Imagination was sometimes carried to extremes. 

I cannot resist citing the original Quo Vadis (1924), 
sarting Emil Jannings, which I photographed in Rome. 
At that time special process effects so widely used today 
were nearly unknown. Full size replicas of the build- 
ings of ancient Rome were constructed in the gardens 
of the Villa Borghese instead of miniatures. Every one 
of the 300 extras was costumed authentically. Forty- 
five lions from a circus were under contract for the 
duration of the shooting. Facilities for handling assorted 
personnel, human and animal, became something of a 
problem in logistics—a problem not always solved suc- 
cessfully, for one of the extras was killed by the lions, 
in preparation for their big scene with the Christians 
in the arena. The scene itself was filmed by turning 
the lions loose on dummies animated by wires outside 
the danger area, stuffed with overripe horse meat. My 
camera and crew were protected by a concrete pillbox 
enclosure which at least provided safety. 

The picture took nine months to shoot, much of the 
time being consumed in setting up such spectacular 
effects. Most elaborate of all was the burning of Rome. 
The huge sets were put to the torch and after the last 
day's shooting nothing remained of the glories of ancient 
Rome. When released, the film was shown, up to this 
sequence, on the normal size screen. Film from this 
sequence was hand-colored to increase the effect of the 
flames. A special projector was used for this sequence 
with an extra wide-angle lens, while the aperture of the 
screen was enlarged by opening the curtains. This was 
the forerunner of the wide screen of today. 

I hold no brief for size as such, and I think it was 
to the other extreme of the production scale that this 
period owes its greatness. By necessity directors, par- 
ticularly in Europe, used location sets whenever pos- 
sible. This inevitably influenced the selection and 
treatment of stories and characters to the point where 
they arrived at individual styles of great realism, a tra- 
dition which endures in the best of modern pictures 
from Europe. Necessity was not the only parent of in- 
vention in this case. While there were no ready-made 
audiences, there were no ready-made conceptions of 
box-office either, hence the exhilarating atmosphere in 
which film-makers worked. The sometimes primitive 
approach seen on the screen in the early films should 
be looked upon with humble respect because it is the 
foundation of today’s cinema. 

But it was not to the freedom of relaxed standards, 
but rather to a liberty to exercise critical and creative 
judgments freely and consistently, that the “Golden 
Age” owes its vigor. Since film making, even in the 
case of the most solitary genius, is a cooperative affair, 
the most striking effect of all this was the impact of 
cteative personalities upon one another. It was not an 
uncommon procedure for actors, directors, writers and 
cameramen to work in the closest collaboration for weeks 
before shooting began on a picture, arranging and chang- 


ing every detail until it was woven into the central 
eme. 


As production became more organized it was less pos- 


sible for this cross-fertilization to operate in the same 
degree, but the spirit of dedication lingered on. How 
else could one explain the impact of such pictures as 
Jean Renoir’s The Human Beast and Marcel Carné’s 
Le Jour Se Léve, which I had the privilege to photo- 
graph? These later pictures follow in the tradition of 
the “Golden Age”. In mentioning the whole-hearted 
efforts of all concerned I intend in no way to decry 
the genius of the famous directors who more than any 
other one force gave film its greatness. A cameraman 
must of course become a sort of alter ego for the di- 
rector during the production of a film. His is the eye 
that must “see” for the audience whatever the director 
is seeking to convey by incident and character. It is 
one of the working conditions of the craft. Jean Renoir, 
during the shooting of The Human Beast, for instance, 
explained to me his approach to it and described the 
effect of “documentary style” he wished to achieve on 
the screen. Without realizing it, he was asking me to 
throw away my effort of years to get away from the 
“beginner's state” of documentary style. Naturally, in 
due respect to him, I followed his wishes, but the habit 
of years of creative cinematography and all it implies 
of arrangement and style was too strong for me to be 
convinced without evidence. Black day! When I saw 
the first rushes I was sure that any documentary camera- 
man could have done better. I completed the picture 
feeling that it was my worst. 

It was only after the film was released and the press 
began to praise the “outstanding realistic photography” 
and the “true documentary style, tailor-made for the 
film”, that I realized how powerful Renoir’s inspiration 
really had been. 

However, it is true that, even though unconvinced 
of the final effect, I had been able to make suggestions 
during the filming which reinforced the director's con- 
ception, and this made my wholehearted participation 
a contribution rather than a duty. As never before, the 
versatility and adaptability demanded by the film pro- 
fession was borne upon me. 

It was my great good fortune to be young when film 
making was young, and I have written of it as if every- 
one who ever drew a paycheck in the industry felt the 
same challenge and fulfillment which I found in my 
work. I am certain that this was true of those who are 
remembered as creators of the “Golden Age” of cinema, 
and that the same dedication will be found in those 
behind the films of today which can earn their place 
on Olympus. 


FILMS FOR FILM SOCIETIES. Productions 
by René Clair, Carl Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pabst, 
Pudovkin, Chaplin, Renoir, John Ford, Flaherty, 
many others. Free list “Motion Picture Notes.” 
BRANDON FILMS INC., Dept. FC 200 W. 
57th Street, New York 19, N.Y., CI 6-4868 
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THE FILMS OF LOTTE REINIGER 


The field of the animated film in this country is a 
territory largely claimed and cultivated by Walt Disney, 
U.P.A. and the big studio unitt—MGM, Warners, 
Paramount. Canada’s Norman McLaren is represented 
occasionally in the art theatres. But outside of McLaren, 
Jiri Trnka’s The Emperor's Nightingale, and the British 
Animal Farm, foreign cartoon production remains un- 
known. It is therefore welcome news that Contemporary 
Films, Inc, will release several of the famous silhouette 
films of Lotte Reiniger in America. 

Like McLaren’s, Miss Reiniger’s is a singular and 
personal art, founded on a manual talent that approaches 
wizardry. Her tools are simple and few: a high, glass- 
topped table lit from beneath, a camera, a pair of nail 
scissors. All figures and scenery Miss Reiniger cuts 
from thin black sheets of metal; wire hinges at their 
joints provide the figures with maximum flexibility and 
expressiveness. Placed in proper spatial relationship in 
their settings of tissue, light and shadow, the figures 
are photographed by a stop-motion camera as in stan- 
dard animation technique, frame by frame, movement 
by movement. To simulate close-ups and long shots, 
multiple silhouettes of graded sizes are used; the camera 
does not move. In close-ups, the cutting and hinging 
become painstakingly detailed: jaws, fingers, lips are 
mobile. Effects of clouds, mists, storms are painted on 
a glass sheet situated between the silhouette tableaux 
and the lighting. Production is of course painfully slow. 
Her first feature, The Adventures of Prince Achmet, 
which Miss Reiniger made with Walter Ruttmann, 
Bertold Bartosch and her husband, Carl Koch, took 
two years. 

The Adventures of Prince Achmet was the first full- 
length animated film in the history of the cinema. 
Materially, it owes its creation to social calamity; caught 
in the great currency deflation of 1923, a prominent 
German banker presented Miss Reiniger with a gift of 
raw film stock into which he had sunk his declining 
assets. Achmet was thereby realized. Its public premiere 
held in 1926 at Louis Jouvet’s Comédie des Champs 
Elysées served both to introduce audiences to a startling- 
ly new kind of film and to initiate Miss Reiniger’s 
career. 

Her subjects have remained fantasy and romance. 
Carmen (1933) and Papageno (1935) are perhaps 
her most popular films. Others include Puss in Boots, 
The Little Chimney Sweep, The King's Breakfast, 
Sleeping Beauty, The Frog Prince and Snow White 
and Rose Red. Two abortive projects were Elisir 
a’ Amore and The Golden Goose, left unfinished be- 
cause of the war. In Great Britain where she now has 
her studio, Lotte Reiniger made a film for the Crown 
Film Unit and a series for BBC television. One film of 
this series, The Gallant Little Tailor, was awarded 
First Prize in its field at the Venice Film Festival of 
1955. Jack and the Beanstalk, completed last year, was 
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The Gallant Little Tailor 


the first film to use a new process, “Silhouette Color,” 
in which Miss Reiniger’s figures move against trans- 
parent multi-colored backgrounds. 

Thus the ancient craft-of the shadow show has 
been enriched and mobilized by the resources of the 
cinema. Witty, fragile, continually inventive, the films 
of Lotte Reiniger are ready to charm a new audience. 
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THE CINEMA IN CUBA 


Nestor Almendros 


Despite the fact that the first Cuban film was made in 1906 
—a documentary about an amusement park in Havana—the 
development of the local motion picture industry has been 
slow and uncertain; like Peter Pan, it seems that it did not 
want to grow up. The causes of this retarded development in 
one of the most progressive Latin American countries, which 
as we have seen was a picneer in the field, are various. In the 
first place there is the handicap of a small local market; in the 
second place, local films must compete with Spanish-speaking 
flms made in Mexico, Spain, and Argentina. More recently 
television has arisen as a new competitor. 

In Cuba an average of seven films a year are made. The 
majority up until now have been very poorly produced Cuban 
folklore musicals utilizing mambos, congas, cha-cha-cha, etc., 
with the assurance of a commercial success based on a proven 
formula. However, sometimes the Cuban directors have devi- 
ated from the established molds, daring to use fresher and 
more cffering themes. A few years ago Manolo Alonso filmed 
Siete Muertes a Plazo Fijo, which consisted of 7 detective 
stories interlaced in the style developed by Duvivier. The 
same director produced two years later (1952) Casta de Roble, 
a sort of social accusation about the life of the sugar cane 
workers. In 1953 the Mexican director Emilio Fernandez and 
his photographer, Gabriel Figueroa came at the invitation of 
the Cuban Government to make a super-production—Lz Rosa 
Blanca—with the idea of commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
saty of the death of the father of the country, Jose Marti . The 
film turned out to be, with the battle scenes and large crowds, 
the most ambitious work ever filmed in Cuba. Other foreigners 
have arrived in Cuba recently: the Italian writer Cesare Zav- 
attini and the laureled Mexican producer of Rajices, Manuel 
_— They plan to make the first Cuban neo-realistic 

m. 


Perhaps more interesting than the professional cinema is 
the experimental cinema movement in 16mm and the intense 
action of the cine-clubs. There exist six cine-clubs or institu- 
tions dedicated to the diffusion of the cinema as an art in 
Cuba: Lumiére Group, Nuestro Tiempo, Havana University, 
Santiago University, Catholic Cine-Club and above all the 
Cinemateca de Cuba which has operated since 1948. Cine- 
maxeca has educated the public through the projection of a 
series of classic films sent first by Cinemathéque Francaise 
and lately by the Museum of Modern Art of New York. In 
these sessions important works such as Griffith's Intolerance, 
Dreyer's Joan of Arc, Caligari, etc. have been made known. 
In the making of experimental films, the Cuban “aficionados” 
have faced the usual difficulties of anycne without too much 
money and proper technical tools, depending the greatest part 
of time on the sunlight. Nevertheless, some of the films turned 
out to be very interesting. 

We will cite some examples: three years ago Placido Gon- 
zalez made Cimarron, a short story in color about a slave who 
escaped and was captured at the end. Another interesting 
film is One, a sort cf avant-garde film about a man who’ wakes 
in the morning and finds that everybody in the city has dis- 
appeared and that he is completely alone. In 1954 German 
Puig made an advertising film for Standard Oil about traffic 
accidents and the danger caused to children by the imprudence 
of some drivers. The film was well made and very poetic. 
J. Garcia Espincsa and Tomas G. Alea finished last year El 
Megano, a documentary of social message about the life of 
the charcoal gatherers in the swamps of southern Cuba. Re- 
cently, an Association for the Production of Experimental 
Films has been created which groups various of the elements 
that were before dispersed. 

The Cuban public has developed—thanks to the work 
of the cine-clubs—appreciation and noticeable artistic sensi- 
bility. Such difficult films as Umberto D. and Miracle in 
Milan, which years ago would have been big failures, now 


turn out box-office successes. The Cinematographic Critics 
Association of Havana (A.R.T.Y.C.) has given this year 
awards to the 10 best films played. We copy below the list 
which will give an index to the taste of a great part of the 
public: Umberto D., Carosello Napoletano, Romeo e Giulietta, 
Casque d’Or, Le Defroqué, Marty, La Féte 4 Henriette, Raices, 
Pane, Amore e Fantasia, La Beauté du Diable. 

As can be seen the preferences go towards European films, 
especially the Italian. Nevertheless, the majority continues to 
prefer the American films. Here we have statistics about the 
best box-office films of the year: Vera Cruz, The Caine Mutiny, 
Desiree, Woman’s World, Love Me or Leave Me, The High 
and the Mighty. Also successful were Country Girl, East of 
Eden, A Star Is Born, Blackboard Jungle, etc. The list is not 
too impressive, but, as I've said above, the taste of the audience 
is constantly growing. Better educated audiences, interested in 
the cinema as a genuine art, will lay a more solid and universal 
basis for the Cuban cinema of the future. 


MORE ON "ORDET" 


A comment on Carl Th. Dreyer’s letter, published in FILM 
CULTURE Vol. 2, No. 1. 

In view of the respect which we have for the great Danish 
director and his work (especially Jeanne D’Arc and The Day 
of Wrath) it is extremely difficult to answer this letter, inso- 
far as we cannot set the discussion on a scientific level. Ein- 
stein, who has given a physical representation of the Universe, 
has never spoken of a fifth dimension—that of physics. Evidently 
Dreyer is among those—and there are several—who, interpret- 
ing Einstein’s concepts in a particular way, invent images and 
symbols which satisfy their tendency towards mysticism and the 
supernatural. 

In this sense at least, Dreyer has taken in Ordet positions 
which are contrary to science in order to lend credence to reli- 
gious miracles. The perspectives which he mentions in his letter 
to FILM CULTURE, which could enable us to note the intimate 
connection between exact science and intuitive religion, are ap- 
propriate to the new science only in the abstract sense in which 
he uses it. 

The possibility of foretelling the future or of giving a 
natural explanation to supernatural phenomena, for instance, 
belongs not to true science but rather to metapsychology. 

If Johannes’ miracle is alien to religion, we must deduce 
that it is a part of science fiction. For the moment, the equa- 
tions of Einstein can be related only to such “exceptional 
events” as are described impressively by Alfred North White- 
head:” I was lucky to be present at a session of the Royal 
Society in London, when the “royal astronomer” announced 
that the camera plates of the eclipse, measured by his Green- 
wich colleagues, had confirmed Einstein's prediction on the 
deviation of light rays, when passing close to the sun. There 
was an atmosphere of Greek drama. We were the chorus that 
comments on Destiny’s decrees, revealed by the development of 
exceptional events.” 

The science fiction or pseudo-science of Dreyer is based 
on strange mixtures, taumaturgical and metaphysical elements 
which cannot but lead—as Ordet demonstrates—to a confusion 
between dream and reality, to infinite symbols and symbolism, 
often contradictory and equivocal (thus explaining the dif- 
ferent interpretations given to this film). Confronting the 
“exceptional event,” Johannes’ miracle, we cannot and must 
not be the chorus commenting on Destiny’s decrees. Dreyer’s 
persistence on several themes which must still be alive in 
some strata of Danish society, and the Scandinavian society in 
general, is understandable. As a matter of fact, there is a 
prior movie version of Ordet directed in Sweden by Molander. 

These elements and others (e.g., the literary success of 
“Barabbas”) are to be taken into consideration in any critical 
evaluation of the influences and incidents of a mystic, Protes- 
tant tradition. 


—GUIDO ARISTARCO 
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COFFEE, BRANDY AND 
CIGARS (xxill) 


More Things You Probably Never Knew 
Till Now, And Got On Just As Well Without 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


Plutarch used to maintais that some minor 
action, a short saying, 24 quiet gesture, or @ 
joke, could often tell us move about a person's 
real character than the spectacular events of 
his career. 


Today, the critics go ga-ga over the half-hour’s 
minutiae of the jewel robbery in Réfifi, lauding its graph- 
ically detailed exposition. Twenty-nine years ago, an 
earlier generation of critics lauded the fifteen-second 
jewel robbery in von Sternberg’s Underworld for its 
laconic statement and swift economy of means. 


After De Mille saw Alexander the Great, he wrote 
Rossen an 8-page letter telling him what he liked, what 
he didn’t like, and a complete analysis of the picture. 

Most films, if you can bear to see them at all, can- 
not, without a physical struggle, be seen a second time. 
It is the comparatively few, in whose effulgent light the 
whole cinema industry basks free of charge, which 
reveal additional facets of their endless fascination upon 
each re-seeing. It was not until my fourth or fifth view- 
ing of Welles’ Lady from Shanghai that I discovered 
the parallel between three of the quartet of principals 
and the fauna they encounter in their excursion up- 
river on their Mexican holiday—Rita Hayworth cut-in 
with shots of a flamingo and water-snake, Orson Welles 
cut-in with shots of chattering parrots, and Glenn 
Anders cut-in with shots of a crocodile. 

The Italian print of Chaplin’s The Kid shown by 
the Museum of Modern Art over the years lacks the 
film’s original ending, where the kid and his mother 
drive off in their car, after being reunited, leaving the 
tramp alone. The car suddenly stops and the kid calls 
to him. The tramp jubilantly runs to the car and they 
all drive off. (See Gilbert Seldes’ The 7 Lively Arts 
for a beautiful description of this great closing scene.) 

The “Tournez, tournez’’ refrain intermittently sung 
by Walbrook in La Ronde was inspired by (if not 
plagiarized from) Verlaine’s: 

Tournez, tournez, bons chevaux de bois, 
Tournez cent tours, tournez mille tours; 
Tournez souvent et tournez toujours, 
Tournez, tournez au son des hautbois! 

De Sica’s Umberto D. was named after his father. 

Garbo in Spanish means elegance. 

Lewis Milestone is a cousin of the violin virtuoso, 
Nathan Milstein. (Von Sternberg and Heifetz are old 
friends.) 

“Music in a film,” says Hans Richter, “is a sound 
problem, not a musical one.” 


Pudovkin claimed The Bicycle Thief was “anarchis- 


tic’ because it held out no hope of a solution. 
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“One of the reasons I quit acting,” said Richard 
Barthelmess recently, “was because the fun had gone 
out of picture making. We used to love to go to the 
studio and we hated to leave at night. It doesn’t seem 
to be that way anymore.” 

One of Flaherty’s hobbies used to be playing Corelli 
on the violin. 

Ava Gardner, of all screen stars presented to Queen 
Elizabeth, was the only one who defied protocol by 
refusing to wear white and to curtsy. 

Egypt is one country (among other Moslem coun- 
tries) where The Ten Commandments won't play be- 
cause Egypt doesn’t recognize Israel. (It was for this 
reason, as well as their claim that Delilah was a spy 
for the Israelites, that Samson and Delilah was banned 
there.) 

Said Anatole France: ‘The cinema has materialized 
the worst popular taste. It’s not a question of the end 
of the world but of the end of a civilization.” . . 
“Seventh Art or not, synthetic art or not, real art or 
not, the cinema /s/”” (Leon Moussinac, pioneer French 
film critic). 

And when sound came, Pagnol declared, “The 
talking film is the new form of dramatic art.” René 
Clair, however, called it “that awful monster—a crea- 
tion against nature’’ and then proceeded to make three 
of the finest sound films in screen history in a row, 
Sous les Toits de Paris, Le Million, A Nous la Liberté. 

The Baron Sixtus Sadoja’s home in Stroheim’s bizarre 
The Merry Widow stems directly from Huysman’s 
Against the Grain (A Rebours) wherein the black 
furnishings (even to the black silk sheets) are paralleled 
in Des Esseintes’ apartment decorated with black draper- 
ies, whose dishes were edged in black, and the path of 
whose garden was powdered with coal dust. 

In 20 years of film work, Luchino Visconti has made 
only 4 films: Ossessione (banned here), La Terra 
Trema (rejected here), Bellissima (flopped here) and 
Senso (not yet imported here). He began as assistant 
to Renoir. Only Robert Bresson has made less films, 
3, Les Anges du Peché (flopped here), La Dame de 
Boulogne (never shown here), Journal d’un Curé de 
Campagne (flopped here). He has started his fourth: 
A Condemned Man Escapes, about the French resis- 
tance under the German occupation. 

Fellini, whose La Strada has scored an enormous 
success here, names Chaplin and Rossellini as his 
teachets, Stravinsky as his favorite composer, Botticelli 
as his favorite painter, and the work of Kafka, L’Orlando 
Furioso, and Eliphas Levis’ treatise on magic as his 
favorite reading. Asked what personages he would like 
to have known, he replied: “Jesus, Cagliostro, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Satan.” 

Just as Carl Mayer and Hans Janowitz found the 
name, Caligari, in a novel by Stendhal (he was an 
Italian officer), Thea von Harbou found the name, 
Mabuse, in an even earlier milieu, from that of the 
Flemish painter, Mabuse (1478-1535). ; 

Those who wonder what happened to the charming 
old cinematic device of yesteryear, the prolonged lap- 
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dissolve on movement, can see it most felicitously 
acapted to the stage in the scene transitions in the musi- 
cal-comedy hit, My Fair Lady, especially in the breath- 
taking transition to the ball scene. 

Did anyone ever remark on the affinity between the 
complete bordello scene in Stroheim’s The Wedding 
March and the Feast of Trimalchio described by Petron- 
ius in The Satyricon? 

And has anyone remarked on the growing resem- 
blance of Judy Holliday to Harpo Marx? 

High Moment: Seeing U.F.O. (Ur:identified Flying 
Objects) with Fritz Lang (whose Frau im Mond is 
still by far the best science-fiction film ever made, deal- 
ing with a rocket-trip to the moon) and Willy Ley 
(special assistant to Lang on Frau im Mond and inter- 
nationally renowned rocket authority). Said Ley at 
U.F.0.’s conclusion: “They ask “Who made them?’ 
But they don’t ask, ‘What made them?’ They (the “fly- 
ing saucers”) could just as well be unexplained natural 
phenomena.” 

Lang on big screens: ‘“They’re good to show snakes 
and funerals—and soldiers marching. But I don’t want 
to see soldiers marching anymore, on any kind of 
screen.” 

A special version of The Big Parade was made for 
France, toning down the “American angle” somewhat, 
despite which it was violently attacked by the pioneer 
French critic, Leon Moussinac, for rose-tinting the war 
and giving the impression America won it single-handed. 
Marshall Joffre, generalissimo of the Allied Armies, 
praised it highly however. 

The most charming little theatre in America de- 
voted solely to the showing of old movies is in the 
basement of John Grigg’s home in Englewood, N. J. 

Two Doug Fairbanks classics, The Black Pirate and 
The Gaucho, have been prepared with narration 
(adapted from the original titles) and music for tele- 
vision by this writer . . . intact and faithful to the 
originals. 

Someone who saw Orson Welles’ Mr. Arkadin abroad 
recently told me he could make nothing of it, that it re- 
minded him of what the critic, Victor Llona, once said 
of James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, “I don’t know what 
to call it, but it’s mighty unlike prose.” 

Von Sternberg once wanted to make a film on the 
“white trains” that carry pilgrims to the shrine of Loreto, 
Italy's counterpart to Lourdes. De Sica made such a film. 

“Her name begins like a caress,” said Cocteau of 
Marlene Dietrich, “ and ends like a riding whip.” 

Lewis Milestone’s favorite among his films is The 
Front Page. 

The “Swedish Orson Welles,” Arne Ragueborn, 25, 
has written, directed and stars in a film, Ma Souris, in 
which his feminine co-star was a prostitute who tried 
to pick him up one night. 

Marc Sorkin, ex-assistant to Pabst, once made a 
film with the great sexologist, author of Ideal Marriage, 
Van de Velde, called Women’s Need in Love. 

Professor Unrat, the novel by Heinrich Mann (on 


part of which The Blue Angel was based) was auto- 
biographical. 

“The film was born in the laboratory and reared in 
the counting house. Filthy hands taught it to walk.” 
(Harry Alan Potamkin, The Eyes of the Movies, 1929). 

“The development of the cinema suffers under the 
biblical curse unto the third generation because the 
first film makers were mercenary business men instead 
of responsible artists.” (Dr. Hans E. Mutzenbacher, 
1956). 

“A scorpion asked a frog to ferry it across the river. 
If I take you on my back, said the frog, you'll sting 
me and I'll drown.’ ‘Where's the logic?’ replied the 
scorpion. ‘If you drown, I drown, too.’ Whereupon the 
frog agreed and took the scorpion on his back. Midway 
across the river the scorpion stung the frog. ‘Why did 
you do that?’ said the frog, as he was about to sink, 
‘Where’s the logic, now?’ Replied the scorpion, ‘I 
can’t help it—it’s my character.” Here’s to character!” 
(from Orson Welles’ Confidential Report (ex-Mr. 
Arkadin) 


In the coming issues of FILM CULTURE: 


ANALYSES OF WAR AND PEACE, MOBY 
DICK, GIANT. 


REPORT ON EDINBURGH FILM FESTI- 
VAL, John Grierson. 


REPORT ON VENICE FILM FESTIVAL, 
Guido Aristarco, Lotte Eisner. 


THE WORK OF CAROL REED, Andrew 
Sarris. 


THE WORK OF GEORGE STEVENS, Eu- 
gene Archer. 


A SURVEY OF THE INDEPENDENT AND 
EXPERIMENTAL SWEDISH FILM PRODUC- 
TION, Edouard Laurot. 


NEO-REALISM IN AMERICAN MOTION 
PICTURES, Jonas Mekas. 


THE SILENT WORLD OF SLAPSTICK, 
Mark Sufrin. 


THE WORK OF RENE CLEMENT, Lotte H. 
Eisner. 


Also articles by George Amberg, Georges 
Sadoul, Richard Griffith, Herman G. Weinberg, 
George N. Fenin, Jay Leyda, and others. 
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IL TETTO (THE ROOF) 


IL TETTO (THE ROOF). Directed by Vittorio De Sica; 
screen play by Cesare Zavzattini. With Gabriella Pallotta and 
Sergio Listuzzi. P.S.D.—Titanus Production. 


De Sica’s I/ Tetto emerges as a fundamental and 
important work, mainly because of the wealth of clues 
it offers for a sorely-needed revision of neo-realism. 
To speak of the limitations of the current neo-realist 
attitude and of the inadequate response accorded to it 
by the public in no way prompts the conclusion that 
neo-realism is dead. Many of the films displayed at the 
recent festival in Cannes, for instance, were neo-realis- 
tic (though the absence of works of lasting impressive- 
ness made the demonstration a disappointing one). 
Indeed, Pather Panchali, awarded the prize in Human 
Documentation, owes its success as the revelation of the 
festival to neo-realism, and, further, to the poetics of 
its champion, Cesare Zavattini. Two other films re- 
vealed the same poetical inspiration—the Mexican Toro! 
produced by the Rasces group, and the interesting if 
amateurish documentary Together, produced by the 
British Film Institute and directed by Lorenza Mazzetti 
in London’s East End. Similarly with Ballon Rouge, 
by Albert Lamorisse; this pretty and amusing Techni- 
color film, favorably received by the members of both 
juries at Cannes, takes its cue from the solid premise 
of Miracolo a Milano, but does not, however, achieve 
that film’s results. The evidence afforded by the Cannes 
festival of neo-realism’s continuing existence is neither 
uncertain nor episodic, and even if I/ Tetto did not, for 
various reasons, find itself among the palmarés, its 
moral and human truth makes it undeniably a winner. 

A satisfactory analysis of I/ Tetto would require a 
radically different approach from the one that was made 
in the rush and fatigue of the closing evening at the 
Palais de Festival. At present, it is enough to emphasize 
some of the hints the work contains in regard to the 
neo-realistic process. 

The first impression one has is that the film is some- 
what anachronistic. Not that the housing problems of 
the Roman suburbs with which the film deals have 
been resolved—workmen like Natale and “serve” like 
Luisa are still with us, and there are many of them. 
Il Tetto is a true story, conceived through Zavattini’s 
Zolaesque method of direct inquiry into people’s lives 
and his close observation of daily existence. The ana- 
chronism lies elsewhere: in the fact that I/ Tetto’s style 
is the same as that of Ladri di Biciclette and Umberto D., 
despite the passing of time. True style (in the broad 
meaning of the word) must develop itself, as does 
poetry, along new directions. After the un-neo-realistic 
hiatus of Stazione Termini and L’Oro Napoli, Zavattini 
and de Sica have returned to neo-realism. But, despite 
a certain digression which we will consider later, they 
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maintain the same position they held in 1948 and 1951, 
Their human insights and talent for documentation, 
which on more than one occasion have attained the 
level of poetry, still do not rise to the proportions of 
history, do not resolve themselves as ‘‘novel.” In other 
words, I/ Tetto is in itself a description rather than a 
narrative, containing all the limitations that the former 
state implies, and lacking all such possibilities of the 
latter as, for instance, communication and, therefore, 
contact with the public. And it is significant that the 
public feels about this film just as it did about Umberto 
D.—uneasy and cold. 

To a larger extent than Umberto D., Il Tetto reveals 
Zavattini’s refusal to yield anything to traditional spec- 
tacle and the public. Nevertheless, if I/ Tetto is praise- 
worthy for attempting to educate the public toward 
more modern tastes, that is in itself a contradiction, for 
the film runs counter to what is left of the tradition 
formed by the very poetics of its two authors. The 
characters move in a sub-proletarian world; Natale and 
his fellow workers do not have ties with certain activi- 
ties of existence which yet condition life itself; they 
perform only peripheral functions within a substantially 
narrow society. They lack a mature conscience, and some 
of their considerations, in the film’s body, come about 
suddenly, with a superimposed result. But in this con- 
tradiction a new element stands out, in which the varia- 
tion towards the neo-realistic position of Zavattini and 
de Sica occurs. The will of Natale has more success than 
that of Ricci in Ladri di Biciclette: Natale struggles and 
cbtains a roof, at any cost. 

Thus we have for the first time in the filmography 
of de Sica-Zavattini an open and clearly optimistic 
ending: an optimism which naturally is not to be con- 
fused with the sweet and comfortable one of current 
or conformist productions. 

The conclusions are explicit and not left to the 
audience, and human solidarity acquires relevant pro- 
portions, especially if we compare I/ Tetto to Umberto 
D. where this solidarity is totally excluded. (Think, 
along these lines, of the evolution of Chaplin from 
Monsieur Verdoux to Limelight.) This digression, ot 
innovation, has no correspondence in the film’s formal 
structure. De Sica’s craftsmanship (and our use of the 
word is far from restricted) has sensibly improved 
despite the fact that the first part of the film is clearly 
fragmentary. But the elements of direction, music, and 
“images” are too refined, overskilled and polished for 
a content that would have needed the treatment of a 
documentary and some of the crudities of Sciuscia more 
than all the smoothness of Stazione Termini. 

The digression becomes significant as a clue to the 
possible evolution and new development of the Zavattin- 
ian poetry, especially since the author is preparing 4 
new film for de Sica’s direction, I] Giudizio Universale— 
which connects very broadty with Miracolo a Milano. 
Such a film may mark the advance of neo-realism to 4 
point at which the satirical mood will mirror contem- 
porary reality. 

—GUIDO ARISTARCO 
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STORM CENTER 


STORM CENTER. Directed by Daniel Taradash; story and 
screen play by Daniel Taradash and Elick Moll; photographed 
by Burnett Guffey, A.S.C.; music, George Duning; edited by 
W. A. Lyon; produced by Julian Blaustein for Phoenix Pro- 
ductions; distributed by Columbia Pictures. In the cast: Bette 
Davis, Brian Keith, Kim Hunter, Paul Kelly, Kevin Cough- 
lin, Joe Mantell, Sallie Brophy, and others. 


When Sigmund Freud was told that his books were 
being burned by the Nazis, he remarked calmly, ‘Times 
are progressing. In the Middle Ages they would have 
put me to the stake. Today, they burn my books in- 
stead.” The times are progressing indeed, if we may 
take as an example of that progress the film Storm Cen- 
ter. While its explosive theme could not have been 
brought to the screen in the cautious and inflammable 
years of McCarthyism, it yet serves to evoke the tragic 
mood of conformism, fear and suspicion that prevails 
even after the decline of a certain political temper. In 
this sense, the film is controversial; it was bound to 
arouse the passions of those self-appointed custodians 
of public morality such as the Legion of Decency. In 
anticipation, perhaps, of a McCarthyite protest, the Le- 
gion has charged the film with distortion, labelled it 
“propaganda” and affixed to it its own particular seal 
of disapproval. The Legion’s concern with keeping 
peace among all should be commendable to some even 
at the price of an unjust rating; however, the conclu- 
sion remains that the propaganda label applied to Storm 
Center not only bears evidence of heavy and irrational 
bias, but also that it reflects the gravity and reality of 
the issues the film brings forward. 

Far from being propaganda, i.e., a politically con- 
trolled and deliberately exaggerated theme, Storm 
Center is indeed a sincere plea for freedom and dig- 
nity of expression and a firm defense of the nation’s 
cultural inheritance. The consequences of hysteria and 
intolerance have been creatively realized by Daniel 
Taradash, the director, and his collaborator, Elick Moll. 
Theirs is a courageous effort and it has won the recog- 
nition and approval of no less an organization than 
the Daughters of the American Revolution—a group 
not usually known for its promotion of civil liberties. 

The film does well by presenting an issue of scope 
and ramification in the microcosm of a small American 
town. A quiet and dignified librarian is one day con- 
fronted with the problem of whether or not to remove 
from the shelves of the public library a piece of Com- 
munist literature. A deal between her and the city 
fathers is initially agreed upon: the book will be with- 
drawn from circulation and, in consideration of this, 
the building of a new children’s wing for the library 
will be favorably voted upon and passed. Thus, from 
the start, the film conveys the impression that the whole 
affair is being conducted as a cynical business transac- 
tion to appease certain citizens who have protested, and 
to keep “out of trouble in troubled times.” Ethics envers 
when the librarian refuses to comply and becomes a 
symbol of firm belief against the forces of opportunism, 


fear and political exploitation. Events multiply into a 
crescendo: dismissal, ostracism from the community, 
hostility from the children whom the librarian had been 
striving to educate in Libertarian principles. One of 
these children provides the climax; he turns on cne 
librarian and at night sets fire to the library, consign- 
ing to a mighty auto-da-fé the entire collection of Dante, 
Voltaire, Shakespeare, Milton and Kant. This shocks 
the citizens into a reversal; they ask to be forgiven. But 
the librarian is adamant: “I have no intention of leav- 
ing. I'm partly responsible for this. I didn’t fight back 
as my friends wanted, and as I should have done. Now 
I’m going to stay and rebuild the library if I have to do 
it with my bare hands. And if anybody ever again tries 
to remove a book from it, he will have to do it over 
my dead body.” The ending is left deliberately ambiva- 
lent; the library will be rebuilt but the question arises 
whether the lesson that has been taught has been per- 
manently learnt. The issue of moral disinfection is, 
for the film’s townspeople, left unresolved. 

Taradash has displayed an ability to deal thought- 
fully with human nuances in his screenplay for From 
Here to Eternity; here, as director, his expression is a 
completed one and his achievement is estimable. The 
cinematic narration is robust, simple, and to the point. 
He emerges as perhaps the most promising of a crop of 
new directors (Kramer, Laughton, Ferrer, etc.) al- 
though a great part of his accomplishment must be 
credited to the audacity of his and Moll’s screenplay. 

The fresh camera work of Burnett McGuffey (who 
shot From Here to Eternity) enhances the reality of an 
actual locale—Santa Rosa, California—and the presence 
of several of Santa Rosa’s citizens does much to heighten 
the film’s immediacy. In the main role, Bette Davis is 
wholly impressive and reconfirms her position as the 
American cinema’s best actress. 

Some critics have spoken their dissatisfaction over 
the character of the librarian. If, they say, she had not 
been such an honored and respected teacher of long 
standing in the community, she would not have been 
accorded the final popular sympathy. But it is precisely 
the point that this quiet and esteemed woman should 
suddenly find herself the center of a great vacuum of 
hysteria and bad will. It is not a sentimental allegiance 
to her that brings the townspeople to realization, but 
an overriding sense of guilt for having betrayed their 
common belief in the principles of a community and a 
nation—a belief for which she alone had the courage 
to suffer. The burning of the library is proof that ‘‘some- 
thing” has happened; it is the kind of crisis capable 
of stirring the minds of the people. And its correla- 
tion to the Salem witch trials in Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible and the lynchings in Wellman’s The Ox-Bow 
Incident is more than evident. Where we had physical 
death, we now have the kind of progress, to refer once 
again to Freud, that results in social death. From the 
ashes of the burning library springs a sense of re-evalua- 
tion and justice; this is the film’s message and the con- 
ception of the heroine must be seen in its proper per- 
spective. 
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Storm Center expresses courage and dignity, as well 
as honesty. The issue of freedom of expression in the 
United States is still a vital one, as recent cases have 
proved. A document of its times, this film is a much 
needed work of faith and hope. Its aesthetic, social and 
human values will appeal to sensible people as a healthy 
and welcome antidote to the usual Hollywood “fare.” 

—GEORGE N. FENIN 


THE PROUD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


LES ORGUEILLEUX. Directed by Yves Allégret; screen play 
by Jean Aurenche and Jean Clouzot, based on Jean-Paul 
Sartre's “Typhus’’; photographed by Alex Philips; music by 
Paul Misraki. In the cast: Michéle Morgan, Gérard Philipe, 
Victor M. Mendoza, Michéle Cordoue, André Toffel. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia Pictures. 

The dramatic works of Jean-Paul Sartre are as noted 
for their emotional coldness as for the provocative 
quality of their intellectual content. Thesis drama is a 
limited means of theatrical expression, and Sartre's 
protagonists (usually existentialist heroes, motivated by 
the dynamic philosophical conception of the homme 
libre) move through the actions of their plots with the 
dispassionate precision of pieces in a game of chess. 
This limitation is pronounced in all of Sartre's works, 
whether cast in the mold of the classic drama, as in 
Les Mouches, or in the more modern idiom of Huis 
Clos, and it extends into the film adaptations of Les 
Mains Sales and Les Jeux Sont Faites. Audiences who 
become intellectually absorbed in the machinations of 
a Sartre plot while retaining their emotional objectivity 
toward the characters are inclined to emerge from the 
plays respecting the author's merits as a thinker rather 
than as a dramatist. 

It was obviously the difficulty of humanizing an 
intellectual thesis which most concerned director Yves 
Allegret and his co-adaptor Jean Aurenche in prepar- 
ing a film version of Typhus, and they have chosen to 
solve the problem by emphasizing the love story at the 
expense of some of Sartre’s weightier implications. By 
concentrating his analysis on the two central figures, 
both of whom are characterized in all their complexity, 
Allegret has managed to create an existentialist drama 
which is at once thought-provoking and emotionally 
moving. Les Orgueilleux (re-titled The Proud and the 
Beautiful for American audiences) is an unusually 
effective film, in the tradition of the fatalistic French 
drama of the 1930's (Le Jour Se Léve, Pépé Le Moko, 
Quai des Brumes), with the added dimension of a 
valid philosophical thesis. 

Nellie, the heroine of Les Orgueilleux, is a beauti- 
ful, sensual Frenchwoman bound by affection and solici- 
tous maternal instincts to a sexually inadequate hus- 
band. When her husband suddenly dies, leaving her 
stranded in a remote Mexican village, she is appalled 
by her inexplicable lack of emotion. The wracking 
gtief which accompanies her discovery that her money 
has been stolen only intensifies her sense of guilt; she 
is overcome by a feeling of complete isolation. Georges, 
her male counterpart, is equally isolated: he is a dis- 
solute French doctor who is deliberately drinking him- 
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self into oblivion in order to overcome an exaggerated 
conception of responsibility for the accidental death 
of his wife. The instantaneous physical attraction of 
the two is expressed by mutual antagonism; she is 
repelled by his slovenly degeneracy, while he resents 
the immaculate purity of her beauty and self-possession, 
The conflicting fascination and revulsion of this rela. 
tionship reaches its climax in a brilliantly manipulated 
sequence in which Georges is forced to dance for a 
bottle of tequila while Nellie watches his humiliation 
with cold disdain. The alcoholic Georges is infuriated 
by her glance, and, in a frenzy of pride and wild ex. 
hilaration, he smashes his hard-earned bottle at her 
feet. Few women could resist a gesture of such nobility, 
and Nellie is not among them; she promptly falls pas- 
sionately in love with him. 

The point of view which Sartre conveys in this 
drama is that man, having reached the depths of degra- 
dation, can then find himself free and begin again to 
build. This theory, if not wholly original, is nonethe- 
less dramatically sound. When Nellie’s love forces 
Georges into a realization of the consequences of his 
self-pitying lethargy, he is able to regenerate himself 
as an existentialist hero by engaging himself in social 
action—in this case, by participating in the struggle to 
fight the typhus epidemic. Nellie, a more conventional 
person, finds her freedom through more elementary 
means. Recognizing her unexpected emotional involve- 
ment, she hastily seeks absolution in the confessional; 
this enables her to pursue her passion with a clear con- 
science. Nellie is presented as the essence of the eternal 
female; her love for Georges is uninhibited but highly 
domestic, and is largely motivated by a maternal desire 
to reform him. Her emotional candor is clearly estab- 
lished when, in a crucial scene, she reveals her love 
for Georges to a lecherous hotel proprietor who has 
brutally attempted to rape her. When the seducer con- 
temptuously offers to call Georges to protect her, she 
quickly stops him, smugly asserting that she does not 
want her lover hurt. Georges’ weakness would hardly 
bother Nellie; it is instead the direct cause of her pas- 
sion. At the film’s conclusion, she is running happily 
across the beach to encircle her newly-regenerated lover 
in her ever-protective womb. 

In directing this film, Allegret has made good cine- 
matic use of the sordid atmosphere which invariably 
permeates Sartre’s works. The typhus epidemic in the 
hot, filthy Mexican village is the excuse for a number 
of brutal shock effects: religious images riddled with 
fireworks, a hypodermic needle inserted full-length into 
Nellie’s handsome backside, Georges blithely dining 
on the fat caterpillar in a bottle of tequila. The op- 
pressive heat is skillfully conveyed, and emphasized by 
the monotonously persistent Mexican music. One of 
the most cinematically effective scenes shows Nellie, 
sweltering in her hotel room, stripping to her brassiere 
and slip and struggling vainly with an uncooperative 
shower and a recalcitrant electric fan. Allegret handles 
this atmosphere with finesse, and he is brilliantly served 
by his actors. Michéle Morgan, in a rare departure from 
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her usual ethereal roles, plays the sensual Nellie with 
complete authority, and Gérard Philipe complements 
her admirably as the doctor. These performances are 
beautifully balanced within the framework of the film, 
to create a definitive existentialist romance. 
—EUGENE ARCHER 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT (MR. ARKADIN). Written and 
directed by Orson Welles; photographed by Jean Bourgoin; 
music by Paul Misraki. A Filmorsa production; executive 
producer, Louis Dolivet. Distributed by Don Getz. In the 
cast; Orson Welles, Michael Redgrave, Patricia Medina, Akim 
Tamiroff, Mischa Auer, Paola Mori, Robert Arden, Peter Van 
Eyck, Katina Paxinou. 


For all the cant that the seventh art, cinema, is a 
collaborative art, the inexorable rule does not change 
even for the cinema: it is, like its sister arts, primarily 
an art which also depends on the individuality of the 
artist. Were this not so it could not even be considered 
as an art. We constantly spout the names of Griffith, 
Chaplin, Stroheim, Sternberg, Lubitsch, Murnau, Eisen- 
stein, Clair, Gance, Pabst, etc. because they had indi- 
viduality as artists, their work was recognizable as such, 
and their collaborators, talented as they might have been, 
rarely contributed to work of equal stature when they 
collaborated with artists of lesser individuality. In the 
vanguard of the second generation of film artists who 
have grasped and held high the torch of the unique 
art of cinema, lit by the first generation’s Giottos of 
the film, is Orson Welles. 

If the financial Kubla Khans of moviedom take 
any pride at all in their medium, it is for the lustre 
given it by its creative artists, the ‘legion of honor” of 
fine films that saved the motion pictures from being, 
en toto, a cross between a rolling mill and a charnel 
house, dedicated solely to profit and the movie moguls’ 
financial aggrandizement. And the basic attribute of a 
fine film is that it is indigenous to its medium, e.g., it 
uses its medium creatively, originally, sans concessions 
to all popularly accepted canons of movie-making and 
movie ideologies, sans pleading to be liked as most 
films plead to be liked—often the more spectacular they 
are the harder they must plead, because of the huge 
investment at stake), sans fear of censorship of any 
kind, and, above all, sns knuckling under for what- 
ever expediency, for the easy buck, whatever way that 
easy buck might be attained . . . stars, best-sellers, 
current vogues, “‘don’t-say-one-word-or-show-one-thing- 
that-could-offend-anybody,” violence, catch-penny “sex” 
with its patina of hypocrisy to “get it by,” conformism 
in every facet of life from the cradle to the grave, and 
all the sand-in-the-eyes of color, big screens, etc. It is 
because Confidential Report flies in the faces of these 
shibboleths, because it dares to go “‘against the grain” 
of the popular conception of what constitutes a motion 
picture in 1956, because it is such a relief from the 
literalness of most pictures with their a-b-c progressions 
from word to word and scene to scene, because it is 
not pre-chewed and pre-digested and because the spec- 
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tator cannot “‘sit back and relax’ but must meet the film 
at least half-way to try to figure out what the hell is 
going on practically every second or he’s lost. Stated 
positively, this latest film of Welles’ is yet another ex- 
ample of the wild joy he takes in movie making. Using 
as a springboard the mystery surrounding the disap- 
pearance of a fabulously rich tycoon like the late Lowen- 
stein (who disappeared in a plane over the English 
Channel), or such “mystery men” as Zaharoff and 
Krueger, he lets go with a kaleidoscope of swiftly drawn, 
acidly limned sketches of the moral chaos of Europe in 
the period covered by two world wars. Mr. Arkadin 
(played by Welles) pretends to his daughter's suitor, 
a busybody American drifter, that he does not know 
who he is and sends him on an assignment to find out, 
dig up his past, for which he pays him well. But Mr. 
Arkadin knows very well who he is, and it is an un- 
savory past, indeed; what Mr. Arkadin really wants to 
find out is: who else knows who Mr. Arkadin is? One 
by one, as the now scattered members of the old Arkadin 
gang are turned up (in Milan, Copenhagen, Tangiers, 
Amsterdam, Paris, the high seas, Mexico, Munich) they 
ate rubbed out by the long arm of Arkadin. All so 
that his daughter (who is the only thing he loves besides 
the power that money can give him) may not ever 
learn, by the slightest chance, the sordid basis of her 
father’s fortune. By an ironic twist of fate, Arkadin 
loses the race with time and all his millions cannot 
save him. The ending is neither happy nor unhappy. 
It is like the reverberations of a bell that has ceased 
ringing. And during the 99 minutes of unreeling of 
this film, Confidential Report does, indeed, sound with 
the clangour of a multitude of sounds, from the chant- 
ing of the penitentes in Spain to the frenzied jazz at 
one of Arkadin’s sumptuous masquerade parties; from 
the wheedlings of the Dutch fence turned “antiquarian,” 
Trebitsch, delightfully played by Michael Redgrave; 
to the perfumed confidences in the Paris nightclub of 
the Baroness Nagel, ex-police spy; from the pathetic 
German street musicians to the glinting drops of sorrow 
uttered by the tubercular Jacob Zouk (superbly played 
by Tamiroff) last of the gang, holed up in a Munich 
garret; from the rills of a pipe spiralling upward in 
Tangiers to the banshee wail of a near-East hora; from 
the bitter-edged resignation of Sophie, ex-entraineuse 
(magnificently played by Katina Paxinou) to Arkadin’s 
voice booming desperately over the radio . . . sound and 
image have been made fluid and malleable in a creative 
manner. Like Stroheim, Welles has a love for the baroque 
—in this style he has found the world in microcosm not 
only in his preoccupation with decadence (vide, Citizen 
Kane, Lady from Shanghai, etc.) but also in the involu- 
tions of his cinematic style. He disdains telling a story 
chronologically, he must “back-track” on himself, past 
and present are like a great fugue, intermingling. Keep- 
ing up with Welles’ furious pace is Paul Misraki’s 
febrile musical score which has caught Welles’ conta- 
gious paroxysms. It is a feverish thing, this film, told 
in percussive shocks; it stamps, it boils, it flaunts the 
most outrageous human visages before the stunned 
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spectator. Its metaphors of word and image in a Script 
whose literacy and sophistication make most film scripts 
seem jejeune by comparison, and which is streaked with 
sardonic humor, keep you constantly guessing their sig. 
nificance (the credits are superimposed over bats wheel- 
ing in the dark). Arkadin, with his “eye of a basilisk,” 
is quietly underplayed by Welles for maximum effect 
iveness. A Stroheimesque morbidezza infuses the whole 
and even if the whole is somewhat less than the sum 
of its best parts, being imperfect as a fully realized 
work of art, Confidential Report is still that rara avis 
among films—the intensely personal expression of a 
highly gifted artist, intoxicated by the creative possi- 
bilities of the film medium, and who imparts something 
of this prodigality of joy in the medium to us. Would 
that this infectious spirit were contagious enough to be 
caught by other directors, including some of our best 
current names, 4élas! 


—HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


SOMEBODY UP THERE LIKES ME 


SOMEBODY UP THERE LIKES ME. Directed by Robert 
Wise; screen play by Ernest Lehman, based on the Rocky 
Graziano autobiography; photographed by Joseph Ruttenberg; 
edited by Albert Akst; music by Bronislau Kaper. MGM te- 
lease of Charles Schnee production. In the cast: Paul Newman, 
Pier Angeli, Everett Sloane, Eileen Heckart, Sal Mineo, Harold 
J]. Stone, Joseph Buloff, Sammy White, and others. 


Somebody Up There Likes Me begins badly, with 
a banal title ballad which sets precisely the wrong mood 
for the film. Fortunately, the remainder of the drama is 
remarkably unsentimental. Taking advantage of an im- 
mediately dramatic plot, the film tells in forthright 
fashion of the rise of one-time middle-weight champion 
Rocky Graziano (well played by Paul Newman) from 
the most detrimental sort of East Side childhood back- 
ground. Since Graziano, as presented in the film, not 
only lacks the advantages of environment and educa- 
tion, but possesses only a minimal native intelligence, 
his battle against the forces of determinism is automati- 
cally compelling. (It is perhaps symptomatic of American 
society that, after Graziano has won the boxing cham- 
pionship, his social success is assumed to be complete, 
in spite of a prison record, a dishonorable discharge 
from the army, and an apparently complete conversa- 
tional illiteracy.) 

Given this interesting subject matter, and further 
benefited by the solid characterization of Newman, who 
skillfully demonstrates the latest refinements in the over- 
familiar slouch-and-slur method of the Actor’s Lab, the 
film emerges as a conventional but absorbing drama. 
Most of the film’s cinematic merits can be attributed 
to the able direction of Robert Wise, who establishes 
an exciting running-action motif in the opening scenes 
and manages to maintain this pace even through the 
later post-success sequences, when the script loses its 
dramatic urgency. Wise’s direction is sharp and realistic, 
never over-elaborate, and rightly commands attention 
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to the story rather than to the technique. The direction 
is particularly accomplished when it is concerned with 
masking the over-literate quality of the explanatory 
scenes (i.e., the prison gymnasium sequence and the 
candy-store philosophy, when Graziano’s problems are 
too glibly verbalized by characters who are clearly in- 
capable of this type of intellectual analysis). Wise 
manages to stage such scenes inventively enough to con- 
ceal their basic improbability; and whenever the script 
enables him to score a visual point he seizes the oppor- 
tunity. The film’s most effective sequence occurs near 
the conclusion, when a depressed Graziano returns to 
his former neighborhood and silently observes the con- 
ditions from which he has escaped. A laterally moving 
camera follows his hesitant steps as he passes a drunk 
sleeping in the gutter, a pretty girl giggling in an alley 
at the suggestive whispers of two lascivious young men, 
a policeman leading a rebellious adolescent into night 
court. The precise editing and subtly evocative sound 
track combine to communicate the meaning of the ex- 
perience to the audience. 

The technical proficiency of Somebody Up There 
Likes Me is typical of Robert Wise, for it is his princi- 
pal distinction as a director. Wise began his career in 
the cutting room, and edited such classics as Citizen 
Kane and The Magnificent Ambersons before he began 
directing in 1943. As a member of Val Lewton’s low- 
budget producing group, Wise found ample occasion 
to use his cutting skill. Lewton produced horror films 
at a minimum expense, and his directors were forced to 
exercise their imaginations in piecing films together 
without retakes or cover footage. These conditions were 
difficult, but Wise found them stimulating, and two 
of his early films for Lewton, The Body Snatchers and 
The Curse of the Cat People, are still exhibited by 
film societies as models of low-budget creativity. 

Wise continued to direct ““B” pictures for R.K.O. 
until 1948 (one of these, Born to Kill, a sex melodrama 
as lurid as the title implies, is regarded as a minor 
classic in Europe), when, aided by a better cast than he 
was usually assigned (Robert Mitchum and Barbara 
Bel Geddes), he made a good, moody, dimly-lighted 
Western called Blood on the Moon. His next film, The 
Set-Up, was a harsh and realistic study of the seamier 
side of the boxing world: the down-and-out fighters who 
occupy the minor bouts after the main events on the 
small-town touring circuits. The film employed a con- 
tinuous-action device, without fade-outs or dissolves, 
which Wise cleverly utilized to create a tautly-con- 
structed drama. The Set-Up was distinguished by its 
savage portrayal of ringside onlookers, and was further 
bolstered by an excellent performance from Robert 
Ryan. The film was a surprise success, and changed the 
course of Wise’s career. 

If Wise had been working in Europe, The Set-Up 
would have established him as a major director. In 
Hollywood, it served as an entry into the large studios 
to direct “program pictures,” with a higher salary to 
compensate for the sacrifice of creative opportunities. 
The films which Wise was given to direct were bud- 


geted at the million-dollar figure deemed essential to an 
“A” production, but the stories were routine commer- 
cial vehicles, tailored for the studio contract players 
who happened to be idle at the time of production. 
Between 1950 and 1954, Wise made a miscellaneous 
series of films: Two Flags West, Three Secrets, The 
Day the Earth Stood Still, Something for the Birds, The 
House on Telegraph Hill, Destination Gobi, The Cap- 
tive City, The Desert Rats, So Big. These films covered 
every conceivable range of subject matter: science-fiction 
melodrama, soap-opera, Western, psychological thriller, 
political satire, war drama. None were distinguished 
though none were particularly bad. All represent the 
spectacle of a director of more than average ability 
working with mediocre material of the most commercial 
sort. 

Wise’s first large-scale production was Executive 
Suite, which employed a cast so expensive that an eco- 
nomical director was mandatory. Wise obviously rushed 
production on this film, and bothered little with re-takes, 
as some of the acting demonstrates, but he created a 
work of considerable technical accomplishment. The 
film opens with a striking sequence in which the camera 
personifies the executive whose sudden death motivates 
the plot. Concentrating on straightforward realism in 
the manner of The Set-Up, without music or softening 
dissolves, Wise made a big-business drama with push- 
button efficiency. The expert editing inserts each scene 
into place with the impersonal “‘push-pull-click-click” 
of a well-oiled machine. Unfortunately, this interesting 
technique was not contrived to conceal the weakness of 
the script, and some of the less subtle actors (particularly 
Barbara Stanwyck and June Allyson) were notably ill- 
at-ease under the mercilessly observant camera. Wise’s 
realistic method, which clinically concentrates on the 
actors and listens avidly to each syllable of dialogue, 
actually rivets the audience’s attention upon every false 
gesture, and causes such scenes as the final one—when 
the idealistic young executive William Holden con- 
vinces his fellow-stockholders that they will save the 
country and make better furniture by electing him 
president of the company—to seem even more ridiculous 
than they actually are. Inevitably, Executive Suite 
emerged as an unsatisfactory film, but its glaring flaws 
did not detract from the technical facility of Wise’s 
direction. 

Wise followed Executive Suite with Helen of Troy, 
the kind of film which defies critical analysis (though 
the director, modeling his spectacle on Olivier rather 
than DeMille, at least designed an epic which was not 
absurd), and Tribute to a Bad Man, a moderately enter- 
taining James Cagney Western. Finding more com- 
patible material in Somebody Up There Likes Me, Wise 
constructed his best film to date. 

Except for an obvious affinity toward realistic sub- 
jects and a clear, concise editing skill, Wise shows no 
discernible directorial style. He is clearly dependent on 
his scripts, and his direction is rarely better than his 
original material. Wise is not particularly good with 
actors; skilled performers, in suitable roles, do very 
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well in his films, but bad actors rarely find him helpful 
in concealing their deficiencies. Wise’s most positive 
asset is his sure sense of timing, which gives even his 
weaker films the advantage of a fluid pace. 

The career of Robert Wise is not significant in 
itself, though it is illustrative of the problems confront- 
ing a serious director without an established reputation 
in the American commercial film industry. In fourteen 
years, Wise has made three films of genuine merit, 
and many others which range from interesting to in- 
different. Cbservers who remember the lean early years 
of such distinguished contemporary directors as George 
Stevens and John Ford will do well to pay attention 
to Robert Wise. There is nothing in Wise’s career to 
indicate the cinematic genius commonly associated with 
Stevens or Ford, but there is much to suggest that he 
is a director capable of making good films if he re- 
ceives the opportunity to do so. 


—EUGENE ARCHER 


THE KILLING 


THE KILiING. Written and directed by Stanley Kubrick, 
from the novel “Clean Break” by Lionel White; photographed 
by Lucien Ballard; edited by Betty Steinberg. United Artists 
release of a James B. Harris production. In the cast: Sterling 
Hayden, Marie Windsor, Coleen Gray, Ted DeCorsia, Elisha 
Cook, Jr., Jay C. Flippen, Joe Sawyer, Vince Edwards, and 
others. 

Stanley Kubrick's third feature film is an estimable 
entry into that small field of well-made crime films that 
expose the modus operandi of the colossal caper. Like 
Rififi and The Asphalt Jungle (after which it is princi- 
pally patterned) its action is thickly and informatively 
plotted, possessed of that classic fatality that insures 
retribution, and dependent for its thrills upon a net- 
work of smooth calculation severed by fey circumstance 
and mislaid trusts. Inevitably all the effort comes to 
nothing; the returns are loss, seizure, death. But the 
particular glamour of this film lies in a signal absence 
of criminality as it is conventionally deployed. Unlike the 
gangsters in The Maltese Falcon, Rififi or The Asphalt 
Jungle, the chief characters of The Killing inhabit no 
underworld. Sociologists would speak of them, perhaps, 
as living on the margin of society, so far from respect- 
ability as to engender turpitude and risk, socially delin- 
quent to the point of being receptive to, though not 
constitutionally enamoured of, the idea of crime. As 
characters, they fade off into varying degrees of illicit- 
ness; the worst of them is a crooked policeman, com- 
fortable in the routine his inefficiency has conferred upon 
him; the best of them is a sympathetic racetrack bar- 
tender who needs the money; the least of them is a 
dull landlord, alcoholic and sexually aberrant. Only 
one character appears as a commissioned criminal—a 
hoodlum with a marksman’s eye who is recruited to do 
a brief job and retire. Thus the film merely acknow- 
ledges the existence of the dark backstreets that formed 
the terrain of The Asphalt Jungle; the hero is an ex- 
convict who is of the Jungle but not in it; he wants to 
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have done with it, and the killing is to provide the 
means for his breakthrough. The others are drawn into 
the scheme by immediate or imagined financial neces- 
sity—one has a debt to meet, another an invalid wife, 
another a predatory and unfaithful wife, and so on. 
The killing is to them, in their naivete, a bold business 
venture; they are stepping up in class, but only as 
though they were daringly raising the stakes in a poker 
game. And although doom comes to the bartender, the 
cop, the convict, the landlord and the cuckold just as 
surely as it comes to the mobsters of Rififi with their 
molls, bullets and drugs, it comes not as the standard 
criminal’s nemesis, but rather as punishment for the 
amateur’s hubris, almost as though there were an un- 
alterable law of professionalism being violated. The 
moral law is, of course, forever unalterable and is none- 
theless fatal for being untraditionally invoked. The 
mystique of professionalism is borne out by the film’s 
most articulate character—a good-humored and philo- 
sophical wrestler who has cleared the pale of the Jun- 
gle, having drawn from it the observation that career- 
ing criminals are “‘like artists.” An echo, almost, of the 
lawyer Emmerich’s definition of crime in The Asphalt 
Jungle: “a left-handed form of human endeavor.” 

However novel or familiar to cinema audiences this 
definition may be, the point is that Kubrick has striven 
to make it so early in his career and in a budgeted pro- 
duction. His film lacks the pervasive knowledge and 
control of John Huston’s masterwork, and although his 
material has absorbed him utterly, he has been wise to 
remain detached from it. His camera is relentlessly ob- 
jective, cool, economically observant, and capable of an 
unusual rhetoric, as when, at the film’s end, the hero's 
captors advance upon him and are framed to remind 
us of the menacing gunman targets that had filled the 
screen a few reels before. All the bizarre figments of 
the imaginative thriller are here (and it is to the direc- 
tor’s credit that more often than not, they fall this side 
of pretentiousness) : a high-powered rifle nestling in a 
flower box, a robber in a clown mask, an epitaph pro- 
nounced by a parrot. Excellent use is made of one of 
René Clair’s headiest images—a suitcase full of stolen 
money yielding its contents to the winds. In fact, the 
visual authority of The Killing consistently dominates 
a flawed script. In a film that is largely a crescendy of 
detail and preparation, Kubrick has found it necessary 
at the peak of tension, to resort to cutbacks in order to 
fill in information and set his sprawling scene. Thus 
the action at its climax knots and unravels, knots and 
unravels. This is done in the name of clarity, but a cet- 
tain cumulative suspense is thereby sacrificed. Kubrick 
has also used an off-screen narrator where one would 
have preferred an absolutely cinematic exposition. The 
documented effect that is obtained invades the unique 
privacy of events and becomes negligible when we are 
told what we do not really need to know—"“‘It was 7:15 
when he got to O'Reilly's apartment, everything was g0- 
ing according to plan” —and when we are told instead of 
shown: “It had been previously agreed upon that in 
case something should go wrong—’’ etc. 
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Kubrick has been well served by a cast of seasoned 
players. A stock presence for films of this genre—the 
character of either fatally amorous pvoclivities or hair- 
spring temperament who unwittingly demolishes the 
caper—is enacted once again by Elisha Cook, Jr. It is 
as if the gun-crazed boy of The Maltese Falcon had 
grown older, wearier and had married the Wrong 
Woman. Professionally speaking, Stanley Kubrick has 
grown older, too. His new film bears evidence of a 
fresh and maturing talent and completely belies the 
impression given by his earlier efforts—that of a college 
boy who, in a semester’s turning, had gone from comic 
books to Oedipus Rex. 


—ARLENE CROCE 


CINEMA 16 ANNOUNCES TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


Sixteen programs consisting of a representative cross sec- 
tion of new releases, feature film classics and prize-winning 
shorts of all nations will be presented by America’s largest 
film society during its tenth season opening October 17th. 

Among the features are the first American screening of 
Zavattini’s Love in the City, dealing with aspects of urban 
love and directed by six of Italy’s leading neo-realist directors, 
including Federico Fellini, Alberto Lattuada, Dino Risi and 
Zavattini. The six episodes—based on actuel incidents and 
enacted by the people to whom they happened—were shot in 
the streets of Rome and represent a new type of screen jour- 
nalism. 

Another event is the East ccast premiere of Wheat Whistle, 
one of five items selected for the recent Festival of Modern 
Japanese Films at the University of California. A contemporary 
work by Shiro Toyada, this lyrical and psychologically intense 
film depicts the growing into manhood of two Japanese youths 
as based on Daisei Muroo’s novel, Adolescence. 

Following Alfred Hitchcock’s appearance last year, Cinema 
16 this season introduces John Huston and Fred Zinnemann 
(with The Search) in public appearances, providing once 
again a forum where film-maker and film audience can meet 
face to face. 

Another special feature is the first showing in more than 
a decade of Marcel Carné’s Daybreak (Le Jour Se Léve). This 
will also be its last public presentation, as the film is to be 
destroyed for a (second) remake. 

Considered by many critics one of the most important 
avant-garde works of the decade, Herbert Vesely’s No More 
Fleeing (Nicht Mehr Fliehen)—described in greater detail 
elsewhere in this issue—will be premiered at a special event. 
Vesely’s personal paraphrase of mankind’s atomic cul-de-sac 
features a 12-tone sccre and experimental sound. 

A neglected film work of stature, Rossellini’s The Flowers 
of St. Francis (co-scripted by Fellini) is brought back for 
public viewing, giving audiences and critics alike an oppor- 
tunity to re-evaluate it. 

Cinema 16 also continues as the showcase of international 
prize-winning shorts. This season’s schedule includes the first 
American presentation of the “dynamic frame’ as seen in the 
H. G. Wells story, The Door in the Wall. Produced by Glen 
Alvey for the British Film Institute Experimental Committee 
aud British-Pathé Productions, this new technique continually 
alters the size, shape and position of the screen image to fit 
the needs of the story for atmosphere, tension and shock. 

Also to be seen ate Time Out of War, 1955 Academy 
Award winner, eloquent comment on war; Edgar Anstey’s 
The Elephant Will Never Forget, Edinburgh 1955, with cock- 
ney music-hall ballads; NBC’s memorable TV interview, A 


Pleasure Garden 


Love in the City 
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Conversation with Pablo Casals; a premiere of Bert Haanstra’s 
scientific study, The Rival World, recipient of the Top Award 
at the 1956 Edinburgh Film Festival; the Swedish experiment, 
Hallucinations, depicting erotic and subconscious fantasies 
(Edinburgh 1955); the French documentary, The End of the 
Night, unusual documentary record of an all-Jewish medieval 
village at the edge of the Sahara, (Venice 1955 prize-winner) ; 
and Maskerage, poetic reconstruction of the impact of primi- 
tive art for the modern mind (Cannes, Venice and Edinburgh 
prize-winner). 

Dr. Lawrence Stone of Vassar College will introduce his 
This is Robert, which portrays an unstaged record of the 
growth and development of a “‘difficult” child over a period of 
several years, as seen in continuing psychological tests and 
changes in behavior patterns, photographed with hidden cameras. 

Two evenings are devoted to the best American short films 
of the year: the 1957 Robert Flaherty-City College prize-win- 
ners—the best documentary films of the year as selected by a 
distinguished jury; the screenings of the Creative Film Award 
winners—the experimental films Generation by Hilary Harris, 
Subject Lesson (sequel to Object Lesson) by Christopher 
Young, Theme and Transition by Carmen D’Avino, and Nar- 
cissus by Ben Moore and Willard Maas. 

The program is rounded out by Cinema 16's annual trip 
to George Eastman House in Rochester, where an entire week- 
end of screenings of some otherwise unavailable films in the 
collection is scheduled, as introduced by the curator, Mr. James 
Card. 

A brochure outlining the programs and various member- 
ship plans is available on request from the society's office 
at 175 Lexington Avenue, New York City 16. 


BOOKS 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN: THE PRODUCER AND HIS FILMS, 


by Richard Griffith, The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, New York. Distributed by Simon and Schuster. 
48 pages. Illustrated. 

To support his contention that the contribution cf the film 
producer may be assessed in creative terms, Richard Griffith 
here attempts an analysis of “the Goldwyn touch.” Formerly 
with Selznick, currently with Kramer, Goldwyn may be named 
as one of the very few independent producers whose personal 
productions attest to individuality. Whether the secret of “the 
touch” owes itself to the fact that his best films have been 
the result of talents like Wyler, Ford, Vidor, Robert Sherwood, 
Lillian Hellman and Gregg Toland, or to his sentimental but 
profitable notion of American values that, in less talented 
hands, results in Our Very Own and I Want You, this study 
does not clarify. Mr. Griffith ends his analyses of separate 
productions with The Best Years of Our Lives. Goldwyn’s 
storied independence is borne out in a manner perhaps less 
sycophantic than it is genuinely admiring: “Years before he 
had been expelled from the headship of two of the leading 
film companies because of his insistence on quality at any price, 
in small films as well as big ones, in many as well as few. 
In this offer (of an executive producership) was vindication 
of his judgment and evidence of his indispensability to an 
industry dedicated to the mass-produced article. He thought 
it over deeply. Finally he said, ‘No. I don’t want to be a big 
shot. I just want to go on making my pictures.’ The voice 
of the enamoured speaks in that my.” 

The study is annotated and attractively written, and the 
coverage of films is complete. There is an index to Goldwyn’s 
independent productions, from Potash and Perlmutter to Guys 
and Dolls, and a bibliography of books and articles by and 
about Goldwyn. The volume is valuable as a respectful resumé 
cf a career that has had an undeniable impact on the American 
cinema. 
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LETTERS 


Since its inception, FILM CULTURE has been 
gratified and encouraged by responses from readers, 
both culturally and professionally interested in motion 
pictures. Here are some of their comments: 


The fact is that we do not have anything remotely resembl. 
ing a film culture; you are pioneering virtually in a wasteland, 
That is one more reason why I believe in your policy and your 
aims and their ultimate success. 

George Amberg, University of Minnesota 


I think that FILM CULTURE is one of the best cinema 
reviews in the world. 
Nelly Kaplan, Patis 


I am impressed by the strides FILM CULTURE has taken. 
Robert Hatch, The Nation 


An excellent review. 
Henry B. Krantz, U.S. Information Agency 


I hasten to thank you for the absorbingly interesting copy 
of FILM CULTURE. 
Heinrich Fraenkel, author of 
“Unsterblicher Film.” 


A wonderful magazine. It was about time that this great 
industry had such a serious publication. My Christmas presents 
are solved for this year. To all my friends, I shall send FILM 
CULTURE. Gregg Tallas 


Je souhaite 4 votre magazine le plus grand succés! 
René Clair, Paris 


It has all the distinction of an English magazine and the 
contents are excellent. I like it very much, indeed. My best 
wishes to the editors for a successful future. 

Curtis Courant (UCLA), Los Angeles 


I found the current issue of FILM CULTURE very interest- 
ing, especially the review of La Strada. 
Richard Griffith, Museum of Modern Art 


The piece by Dr. Siegfried Kracauer is most interesting, 
as indeed is all your journal. 
Paul Rotha, London 


Thank you for sending me the several issues of FILM 
CULTURE which I have greatly admired and appreciated. 
The study of the values of audio-visual films was especially 
interesting to me. 

David Riesman, The University of Chicago 


I am very much impressed by FILM CULTURE. I enjoy 
the critical attitude and the sense of honesty that underlies 
the entire policy. 

Minor White, Editor, Image, George Eastman House 


ATTENTION TO NEW YORK FILM-MAKERS 
Dear Sir: 

Last year as part of our film program we showed free of 
charge a group of films by independent film-makers living and 
working in New York. Our purpose was to call attention to 
the large number of creative film-makers here and the kind 
of work being done by them. We showed films by Maya Deren, 
Ian Hugo, Wheaton Gelentine, Francis Lee, Shirley Clarke, 
Lewis Jacobs, and others. 

This coming winter we would like to have a similar 
group showing. Could you assist us by publishing a notice 
requesting film-makers in New York to submit films to the 
Museum for screening and selection? The films can be on any 
subject with footage taken anywhere. 

P. W. Johnnes, Museum of the City of New York, 
E. 103rd St., New York 29, N. Y. 
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We hope you have ncied the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 

As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us by being our sponsor. 

Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned 
with the development of genuine 
cinematic culture in our country. 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
proudly presents 
PICASSO The SEVEN DEADLY SINS VOLPONE 


Color 50 Min. Rental $75.00 120 Min. Rental: $50.00 97Min. Rental: $50.00 
The TITAN LOUISIANA STORY MAEDCHEN in UNIFORM 


67 Min. Rental: $60.00 77 Min. Rental: $50.00 89 Min. Rental: $45.00 


Also A NOUS, LA LIBERTE A DAY IN THE COUNTRY SIDE STREET STORY 
87 Min. Rental: $50.00 37 Min. Rental: $20.00 84 Min. Rental: $50.00 


Available exclusively from 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 East 37th St. Dept. FC New York 16,N. Y. 


Send for our latest catalog of outstanding features 
and short subject. 


KINESIS 


presents 


e BETWEEN TWO WORLDS e 
A film by Sam Kaner 


Produced by the 
Oxford University Experimental Film Group 


One of the most outstanding and ambitious 
experiments of recent years; an attempt to 
weave music, dance, painting and sculpture 
into a moving, abstract pattern. 


e THE ETERNAL CIRCLE e 
with 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


An imaginative transposition to film of the 
noted German dancer's powerful dance of death. 


e GO SLOW ON THE BRIGHTON LINE ¢ 


The British Broadcasting Corporation's answer to 
Cinerama: a train ride from London to Brighton at 
750 m.p.h. 


For complete information and our full list of 
experimental, documentary and art films write to: 


KINESIS, INCORPORATED 


566 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, California 
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CINEMA 
NUOVO 


the most important 
Italian periodica! 
of cinematic culture 


ARTICLES, ESSAYS, SCREEN PLAYS, 
REPORTS 


the life of the Italian Cinema 

the mirror of Cinema in the World 
in the magazine that publishes 
the “Diary"’ of Cesare Zavattini. 


CINEMA NUOVO 


has recently published writings by 


Luchino Visconti Michelangelo Antonioni 
Roberto Rossellini Marie Seton 

Georges Sadoul Aidré Bazin 

Paddy Chayefsky Luigi Chiarini 

Bela Balazs Carlo Lizzani 

Charles Chaplin Joris lvens 


CINEMA NUOVO 


is edited by GUIDO ARISTARCO 
Yearly subscription: Italian Liras 4,600 


CINEMA NUOVO, Via Fatebenefratelli 15, Milano, ITALY 


—AT LAST AVAILABLE— 


AUTUMN FIRE 


a film poem by 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


Selected for showing at the 60 Years of Cinema” Expattiin 
in Paris, 1955, sponsored by the Cinemathéque Francatieg 
the Fédération Internationale des Archives du Film 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
13 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


an invitation to join 


CINEMA 16 


showcase for the creative cinema 


a limited number of memberships are now available for the 1956/57 season featuring 
16 private screenings of film classics, works by independent film-makers and prize-win- 


ning shorts of all nations, including: 


LOVE IN THE CITY 


DAYBREAK (Le Jour Se Leve) 
NO MORE FLEEING 

THE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
THE DOOR IN THE WALL 


TIME OUT OF WAR 


A CONVERSATION WITH PABLO CASALS 


HALLUCINATIONS Swedish experiment with musique concrete. Edinburgh 1955 
THE END OF THE NIGHT An all-Jewish village at the edge of the Sahara. Venice 1955 


THIS IS ROBERT 


directed by Fellini, Risi, Lattuada, Zavattini 
WHEATWHISTLE Shiro Toyada’s prize-winning study of adolescence in Japan 


Herbert Vesely’s existentialist avant-garde feature 


Ist American showing of the “Dynamic Frame” 
NARCISSUS Poetic modernization of the Greek myth. Creative Film Award 


10th Anniversary Season 


First American showing in a decade 


Rossellini’s neglected achievement 


The 1955 Academy Award Winner 
NBC’s memorable TV interview 


Restricted psychological film classic 


MASKERAGE Primitive masks and experimental sound. Cannes, Venice, Edinburgh 
GENERATION A strident abstraction in kaleidoscope. Creative Film Award 
also: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN HUSTON AN INTERVIEW WITH FRED ZINNEMANN 
A WEEKEND OF SCREENINGS AT GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 


Screenings at Museum of Modern Art Auditorium, Beekman Theatre and Fashion Indus- 


tries Auditorium. Membership privileges also include discounts, free guest tickets and 
free subscription to the “Cinema 16 Film News.” 


For programs and details of special introductory offer, address: 


CINEMA 16, 175 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, MU 9-7288 
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